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“That sweet city with h eaming spires, 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF OXFORD. 


By W. 5. Purcnon [.1.]. 


Read before the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors at the University of Sheffield, 9th November i911. 


OR the architect engaged in a manufacturing city, working of necessity principally on 
buildings of a strictly utilitarian character, there is perhaps no finer architectural 
tonic than a leisurely sojourn in such a city as Oxford. During a short visit—a week- 

end, or even a day—one may go rapidly through the various colleges, be impressed by the 
mere number of interesting buildings gathered together in such a small space, and one may 
note many interesting features and perhaps make sketches of some of them. During a longer 
stay much interesting and useful information may be accumulated, many photographs taken, 
or, what is better, a number of sketches or a few measured drawings may be made. But 
during this longer stay something of vastly greater importance than this is almost sure to 
happen. It may not, perhaps, happen while one is sketching. or measuring, or even con- 
sciously thinking about the buildings: it is, in fact, more likely to happen during a restful 
hour spent in one of the charming gardens for which Oxford is famous, or during a quiet stroll 
in the evening after a day spent in working on the buildings. And this important something 
is the coming to one of a little of the spirit of the place and of the makers of it. After this 
the visitor's eyes are opened, and he sees the buildings no longer “‘as through a glass 
darkly.’ 
will return to him, and he may go back to the smoky city to find that after all something can 


’ 


If he be no longer young, perhaps some of the enthusiasm and idealism of youth 


be done with those utilitarian buildings, that after all no building is so small or built on such 
economical lines that the architect cannot put something of his art into it. If on the other 
hand the visitor is just beginning his architectural life he will probably go about his work mov 
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quietly and thoughtfully on the morrow. The making of measured drawings will no long 
be the somewhat dull and mechanical task he had previously thought it. No longer will it | 
something he can do while he thinks of something else, for he will realise that the buildin 
is not a dead thing of stone and mortar, but that it lives and speaks. The stones and th 
joints, the subtle curves of the mouldings, the arrangement of the various parts and th 
massing of the building as a whole, all these have something to say to him, something which 
at first he can hardly understand. But if he works on sympathetically it will gradually 
become clear, and, initiated into one of the greatest of mysteries, he will receive the messag 
siven to the building by its designer. And he learns now that when the time comes for him 
to design, his buildings too will receive a message, and, worthy or unworthy, while th 
buildings last, it will be read by all who understand. Thoughts such as these naturally mak 
me realise the difficulty of my task, and my presumption in attempting it, but I trust that 
with the assistance of the illustrations this paper may bring some pleasant memories to thos 


who know Oxford, and a desire to know it to those who do not. 


I purpose then to take in chronological order as far as possible—for some order is 
essential and this seems less inconvenient than any other which presents itself—some of th: 
leading buildings in Oxford. And if I venture somewhat beyond Oxford, it will not be becausi 
of an inadequate supply of suitable material in that city, but because the country which 
surrounds it is so full of interesting examples. 

Of Saxon work in Oxford but little need be said. Near the Castle is the Mound stated 
to have been raised in 910, and at the east end of the Lady Chapel and Choir aisle of the 
Cathedral there are some walling, arches, and the foundations of three apses which anti- 
quaries allow us to hope may possibly have formed part of the original church of St. Frides- 
wyde, a delightful lady who died in 789, and who, according to the account given by William 
of Malmesbury, was so charming that she had to protect herself from her lover and his 
ambassadors by blinding them. 

The Tower of St. Michael's Church presents to some extent the appearance of Anglo- 
Saxon work, but it was probably built after the Conquest, and it has been considerably 
restored. Its quiet simplicity gives it a dignity which is lacking in many far more pretentious 
buildings. The main building was restored by Street in 1855. Close to the church until 
1770 stood the North Gate with the Bocardo Prison over. 

Oxford Castle was built during the reign of William Rufus by Robert D’Ovley. The grey 
ruins of its tower have but little architectural interest. Within the castle was St. George's 
College, a small church and college of priests. and the crypt of this, built about 1071, contains 


some very crude capitals, probably carved by Saxon craftsmen. 

At St. Peter’s-in-the-Kast the Norman crypt has a groined vault similar to that at St. 
George's, with plain arches for longitudinal and cross ribs supported on eight evlindrical piers. 
the capitals of which are more advanced than those at St. George’s. In the eastern compart- 
ment of the vault of the chancel above chains are worked on the diagonal ribs. The north 
aisle is separated from the nave by a fine Early English areade (about 1260); there is an 
excellent Norman south door, a fifteenth-century porch with parvise, and a somewhat curious 
but by no means displeasing tower with sides sloping inwards. 

In a charming situation on the banks of the Isis. about two miles from Oxford, stands 
Iffley Church, built in 1160 and extended eastward about 1270. The circular window at the 
west end is modern, and fourteenth and fifteenth century windows have been inserted in 
several of the Norman openings. The west front with its fine doorway and upper windows is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the church. In large Norman churches in England the 
doorway is usually far too small for the west front. but in the smaller buildings. of which this 
is an excellent example, the proportions are happier. The most noteworthy features of the 
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interior are the fine tower arches, the black marble shafts, the Norman and Karly Enelish 

chancel vaults, and the black marble font of 1160. . 
The door of the Chapter House of the Cathedral is an excellent piece of Early Norman 

work (about 1125), but the principal part of the Cathedral is transitional. The interesting 
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expedient of arranging the triforium below the main nave arcade, probably to make the best of 
the want of height in the nave, is well worthy of notice, and so are the charming capitals. 
There is a timber roof over the nave, but the aisles have groined vaults with heavy, moulded 
ribs supported on corbels in the form of half-capitals emerging in curious fashion about two- 
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thirds of the height up the cylindrical piers. he Chapter House is a good example of Karly 
English work, with lancet windows, and a vault of that simple type which was never improv: 
by the later builders notwithstanding their tiercerons, liernes, or pendants. ‘Lhe tower and 
its sturdy spire (which may be described as a broach spire without broaches) are also of th 
period, the windows showing the germ of tracery, but the junction between the spire an 


the tower is not happily masked by the pinnacles, which were perhaps used here for the first 


time in place of broaches. th of the choir aisle a Lady Chapel was constructed in th 


rh for the shrine of St. Frideswyde, the fragments of which form a beaut 
ful example of the early use of naturalistic foliage, the shrine having been constructed about 
1289. About the middle of the fourteenth century the Latin Chapel (to the east of the north 


transept) was constructed with fine traceried windows some of which retain the original fou 


Lancet style, p 


ips 
I 


teenth-century glass. Prior Sutton’s canopied tomb on the south side of the Latin Chapel 
dates from about 1310. About the same time the East Chapel of the south transept wa 
enlarged and several early ndows were replaced by larger ones with flowing tracery. 


During the Perpendicular period the cloisters were rebuilt, various windows were inserted 
and the somewhat over-elaborate chancel vault was erected. The wooden ** watching chamber,’ 
probably a chantry-tomb, was erected in 1480. Corbels were formed for a nave vault, but 
this was not erected. In 1524 the three western bays of the nave were pulled down to mak 
room for Wolsey’s new quadrangle, but one bay has been rebuilt in recent times by Scott. 
who also removed a great fourteenth-century window in building his Norman East End. As a 
result of these various alterations the plan is a very curious one. The windows by Burn 
Jones and Morris, the seventeenth-century glass in the window at the west end of the north 
aisle—all that remains of many such windows—and the reredos and font-cover by Bodh 
should all be noted. 

Of the quadrangle, Wolsey completed the east and south sides and part of the west. The 
arches indicating the original design for a cloister, the parapet and pinnacles to the hall on 
the south side, and the tower in the south-east corner are modern. The latter (by Bodley 
and Garner, 1879) is finely proportioned, and its ornament excellently concentrated in th 
niches and panelling over the old entrance and in the fine parapet. The hall, with its fine 
perhaps to that at Westminster. The stair to the hall is 
interesting because of its fan vault, which was built as late as 1640. 


] 


open-timber roof, is second only 


The church of St. Giles. which is situated in the north of Oxford, contains some interesting 


thirteenth-century work, particularly the tower windows, which are very curious examples of 
early plate-tracery, the space above two lancets under a containing arch being pierced with 
un opening in the form of a small lancet. These windows, together with others in the church. 
form a complete series of Early English examples showing the development from lancet 
windows to bar tracery. ‘The font is a good specimen of about 1220. 

The earliest part of Merton, the oldest of the Oxford colleges, its statutes dating from 
1264, is the muniment room, which, with its lofty stone roof, was probably in existence before 
the erection of the college. The choir of Merton Chapel with its fine seven-light east window. 
and its fourteen three-light side windows of varied and charming design, was erected between 
the years 1290 and 1300 and is a beautiful example of Early Decorated work. The transepts 
were not finished until 1414, and the tower until the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Internally the 


simple lines of the fine tower arches are very impressive, and the external 
treatment of the tower is excellent. Of the hall, built in the founder’s time, little remains 
but the walling: in the entrance doorway, however, is an old oak door with fine ironwork of 
about 1380. Unfortunately Wyatt attempted to improve the hall. and Sir Gilbert Scott 
restored some of its ancient character in 1872. The library, built in 1877, is full of interest, 


with its old fittings and chains and rods for securing the books. 


The curious dormers were 
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built in the first quarter of the seventeenth century when the fittings were inserted. The 
entrance gateway was built in 1416, the statues on the front being of Henry III. and 
Walter de Merton, but the remainder of the front was rebuilt in 1589. 

The steeple of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin (the University Church), a beautiful 
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THE CuurcH oF St. MARY THE VIRGIN AND ANGLE OF BUILDINGS FOR 
BRASENOSE CoLLEGE BY Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A, 


building im the famous High Street, was built about 1290. The tower is simple and strong, 
and the upper part of the spire is quite plain, but at the junction of the two there is a series 
of pinnacles and spirelights of remarkable richness, a concentration of ornament which i; 
very telling. ‘The spire was restored by Mr. Buckler in 1861, and again in 1897-8 by Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, when a contro’ rsy was aroused over the alteration made to the pinnacles 
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and the removal of the statues to the lower chamber of the old Congregation House. Th 
nave and chancel were rebuilt toward the end of the fifteenth century, and are excellent 
examples of the work of the time. 

The south aisle of the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, with its rich parapet, buttress 
traceried windows and font, was probably built in the early years of the fourteenth century 
and its tower in the first half of the sixteenth. The church has been extensively restored, an 
the north aisle was rebuilt in 1841. 

The tower is all that remains of the Church of St. Martin Carfax. It was probably built 
about the middle of the fourteenth century; but the church, which was pulled down in a str 


improvement scheme of 1896, was only built in 1830. The tower has since been restored } 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, who also added a stair turret. Close to the church stood Carfax Conduit 
built in 1610 to supply the city with water, and removed in 1787 to Nuneham. 

Between the years 1379 and 1898 the chapel, hall, library, cloisters, and front quadrang| 
of New College were erected close to the old city wall. Previous collegiate buildings had been 
built piecemeal, and here for the first time a complete set of buildings was erected without 
change of plan. The hall and chapel are placed end to end on the north side of the quadrangle. 
the hall being to the east. sa that, in place of the usual east window, a great reredos filled 
with statues was arranged at the east end of the chapel. At the west end of the chapel th 
antechapel is projected north and south in transeptal form. The resulting plan resembles 


that of Merton Chapel, but it must be remembered that the transepts of the latter are later. 
and that the remains of western arches show that a nave and aisles were originally intended. 
Similar arrangements of hall and chapel were afterwards made at All Souls, Magdalen, and 
University Colleges. The chapel at New College is a fine example of Early Perpendicular 
work. Its open timber roof was restored in 1880, and the reredos still more recently. Ther 
is much of the original fourteenth-century glass in the antechapel, but that of the great west 
window was designed by Reynolds in 1782. The hall is a fine one, but unfortunately its roof 
became insecure, and Wyatt put in a ceiling, lowering it ten feet. Sir G. G. Scott was 


responsible for the present roof. The front quadrangle, which is approached by means of a 
narrow winding passage, was not improved by the addition of a story and the alterations made 
to the windows, but the cloisters, in the north side of which stands the detached bell-tower. 


are full of charm. 

The Divinity School, and the library over (the oldest part of the Bodleian), were completed 
toward the end of the fifteenth century. The vault of the Divinity School is particularly 
interesting, being a late example of lierne vault with pendants. The straightness of the lines 
of some of the arches is however somewhat unpleasant. In later days Wren had to add great 
buttresses on the Exeter College side. The interior of the Bodleian Library, with its painted 
timber roof and curious fittings, is full of interest. Convocation House was opened in 1640: 
it contains some very interesting contemporary woodwork. Above it is the second extension 
to the Bodleian Library, the first one being an east wing built in 1610. 

The building of Magdalen College was begun by the founder, William of Waynflete, in 
1474, when work on the chapel was commenced. This building was completed about 1480. 
but it was very considerably restored between 1800 and 1850. As at New College, the east 
end is occupied by a great reredos, and there is a large antechapel at the west end. The west 
doorway is rendered interesting by the sculpture in the niches formed in the battlements, and 
by the curious detached arch which has been repeated in Mr. Bodley’s additions. The 
interesting open-air pulpit adjoins the west front of the chapel. The window over the west 
door has such large spaces between the mullions that it is quite out of scale with the surround- 
ing work. The beautiful detached tower, built between the years 1492 and 1507, is a remark- 
ably fine example. ‘Tall and slender, the verticality of its design is emphasised by continuing 
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the polygonal buttresses up above the rich parapet as lofty pinnacles, and by the slightly 
less lofty intermediate pinnacles. The massive lower stories and the buttresses give strength 
to the design, and the skilful concentration of the ornament draws the eye irresistibly upward. 
Last of the chapel is the dining hall, which contains a fine Jacobean screen. Its open-timber 
rook was designed — by 
Bodley in 1904, Wyatt 
having cheerfully inserted 
a plaster ceiling. The clois- j 
ters and the Founder's 
Tower on the west. side 
were built about the same 
time as the chapel, but the 
curious statues on the but- 
tresses were —_ probably 
carved about 1509. The 
exterior of the north side 
of the cloisters was rebuilt 
in 1822. To the left of 
the entrance is the Gram- 
mar Hall, a charming piece 
of work also by the 
founder. 

All Souls College was 
founded in 1487 by Henry 
Chichele, who built the 
front quadrangle, the win- 
dows of which were altered 
in the seventeenth century 
und the street fronts re- 
faced early in the nine- 
teenth. The chapel, on 
the north of the quad- 
rangle, arranged as at New 
College with the hall to 
the east (but placed trans- 
versely) and a_transeptal 
antechapel, has  unfortu- 
nately been considerably 
restored. The reredos was 
walled up, and the timber 
roof concealed by a plaster 





ceiling during the seven- 
teenth century. During 
the course of repairs in MaGDALEN CoLLeGe TOWER, FROM THE BRIDGE, 
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1870, the reredos, in a very 

much damaged condition, was discovered and subsequently restored by Sir G. G. Scott, many 
of the statues being portraits of contemporary Fellows. The fine screen by Wren. which, 
thanks to the Fellows, Scott was not allowed to remove, has just been redecorated by Mr. 
ieginald Blomfield, who has also replaced Scott’s Purbeck marble floor, which had perished 
badly, by one of marble—black, Bréche, and Skyros red. 
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There are in Oxford many extremely interesting examples of Jacobean work. Wadham 


College was founded in 1610. and practically the whole of the college was built as a compli 
scheme within a few years. Here the hall was built at the south end of the transeptal ani 
chapel, and the curious Renaissance tracery of these buildings, with the central feature 


which four sets of Orders are superimposed to make a frame for statues of James IT. and th 
Founders, excite one’s interest. The interior of the hall with its fine roof and screen show 
clearly the new influence. In the chapel it seems that the builders felt obliged to retai 
Gothic forms in their windows which are slightly later than those of the antechapel, thou; 
the joiners seem to have been given a freer hand. The east window contains fine glass by t] 
elder Van Linge (1620). The chapel was restored in 1834, and the organ gallery and orga 
case were designed by Mr. Jackson, a member of the college, who has recently constructed ; 
smoke room in the roof over the Common Room. 

The Fellows’ Quadrangle of Merton College was built in 1608-10. It is entered through ; 
vaulted Tudor archway, and opposite the entrance is a similar effort in the use of the Orders 
to that at Wadham. The exterior faces of these buildings are, however, more pleasing than 
those seen from the quad, notwithstanding their lack of the Orders. The work of this period 
in the library has alr ady been noted. 

The tower of the old schools, now the Bodleian Library, was built in 1439 and rebuilt 
1618-18. For this rebuilding and for the contemporary work at Wadham and Merton, som: 
would give the credit—or discredit—to Thomas Holt, a carpenter, who died in 1624, but prob- 
ably he did little more in Oxford than the designing and executing of woodwork, the designs 
for the masonry being probably supplied by the masons Acroyde and J. and M. Bentley, and. 
in the case of Wadham, by William Arnold, a Freemason. In the rebuilding of the Schools 
the old work was reproduced to a considerable extent, but in the tower, before which tli 
attempts at Wadham and Merton pale into insignificance, the whole five Orders were intro- 
duced in a singularly unattractive manner, and although they reach to a very considerabl: 
height, Gothic detail emerges triumphant above them. As Mr. Gotch suggests, it is indeed 
fortunate that there were not more Orders with which the designer might have adorned yet 
further stages. . 

The front quadrangle and hall of Brasenose College were built early in the sixteenth 
century, a third story being added during the Jacobean period. The Entrance Tower was 
altered in the seventeenth-century, but restored by the late Mr. Buckler. The library and 
chapel were commenced about 1656 and completed 1666. The chapel, with its fan-vaulted 
ceiling, its geometrical tracery, and its classic pilasters, architraves, pediments, ete., is om 
of the most extraordinary examples of the retention of Gothic forms in conjunction with classic 
ones. 

Of University College, the front quadrangle was started in 1684 and finished in 1674, the 
hall and chapel being built in 1639, and in 1719 a smaller quadrangle was built to the east in 
the same style. These buildings, with their apparently endless repetition of the curious gables, 
are somewhat lacking in interest. The chapel, another example built with the blank east end. 
has been altered in various ways at different periods, and was restored in 1862 by Sir G. G. 
Seott. The old panelling and a fine screen however remain, and the glass by Van Linge the 
younger is also noteworthy. In the hall, which was extended westward in 1903, the fine 
timber roof, which was previously hidden by a plaster ceiling, can now be seen. 

Between 1619 and 1642 the front quadrangle of Oriel College was built. The front to 
Oriel Street is a somewhat dull piece of work, with a lack of connection between the central 
tower and the wings. It must be admitted, I think, that the entrance towers of Oxford lack 
the charm of the Cambridge ones. In the quadrangle the gables of the external fagade are 
repeated, but interest is given by the entrance to the hall. with its statues of the Virgin. 
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Kidward IT., and James I., the curious tracery similar to that at Wadham, and by the glimpse 
which can be obtained of Merton Tower. The hall, built in 1687, and restored in 1897, has 
2 fine oak roof, and the chapel of 1642 was last restored and enlarged by Mr. T. G. Jackson. 
Jesus, the first post-Reformation college, was founded in 1571, part of the Turl Street front 
dating from this time. The chapel, consecrated in 1621 and enlarged in 1636, is an example 
of very late Gothic. It was restored by Street in 1864. The Gateway Tower and the re- 
modelling of the front were the work of Mr. Buckler in 1856. The hall, of the same date as 
the chapel, is interesting, as it retains the plaster ceiling which conceals the old roof, and has 
« fine Jacobean screen. Of the back quadrangle, which reminds one forcibly of University 
College, part was built 
before 1642, and the re- 
inainder finished in 17138. 
Of the front quad- 
rangle of Lincoln  Col- 
lege, the tower with its 
vaulted ceiling, the hall 
and north side were built 
shortly after 1429, the date 
of the foundation, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The 
sush-windows and modern 
battlements do not improve 
the appearance of the work. 
The college was built on 
the site of an old hall, 
which the kitchen with 
steep timber roof and mas- 
sive walls remains. The 
back quadrangle, with the 
chapel, was built between 
1610 and 1631, and the 
parts which retain the mul- 
lioned windows and _ lack 
the modern battlements are 
very pleasing. The chapel, 
though of such late date, | ae ee aK — 
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Was built on medizxval |Photo. Holliday & Son. 


MAGDALEN CoLLEGE: OLD GRAMMAR HALL, AND CORNER OF NEW BUILDINGS 


lines, but its woodwork, oy Besant. 


carried out in cedar in 
1686 and including the fine screen (which retains some Jacobean touches), stalls, and panelling, 
is of later character. The painted glass of contemporary date is probably Dutch or Flemish. 
The dining-hall had been considerably altered in 1791, but in 1891 Mr. Jackson removed the 
customary plaster ceiling, and in other ways restored its earlier appearance. These interiors 
will, however, be rarely seen by tourists, for the copy of the Lincoln Imp, which was unfor- 
tunately put up in 1900, can be seen in the first quadrangle. 

Of the front quadrangle of St. John’s College, the south and west sides belong to an 
earlier foundation. At first a house of Bernardine monks, in 1436 converted by Archbishop 
Chichele into the College of St. Bernard, given in 1539 by Henry VIII. to Christ Church, it 
was in 1555 refounded as St. John’s, the hall having been built in 1502 and the chapel in 
4X 
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1530. There is an old statue of St. Bernard over the archway in the front to St. Giles, but, us 
at so many of the colleges, an additional story has been added to this front. The hall and 
chapel are on the north side of the quadrangle, but the chapel has no antechapel, and, 
being to the east of the hall, has an east window. The chapel was altered in 1662, when 
circular-headed windows were inserted and a small chapel added to the north, and restored 
by Blore in 1843. Below the hall, 

which has also been very consider- 

ably altered, are the vaulted cellars 

of the fifteenth century. The east 

side of this quadrangle, and the 

south side of the second or Canter- 

bury Quadrangle, were built about 

1597. This second quadrangl 

finished in 1636, is of very great 

interest, containing the well-known 

colonnades, usually attributed, but 

probably in error, to Inigo Jones. 

The work is more advanced than 

any we have previously considered, 

though earlier in date than some 

of it. The central features with 

their two tiers of Orders are far 

more satisfactory than the more 

ambitious efforts we have seen 

elsewhere. They connect up well 

to the colonnades, but there is a 

decided lack of connection in the 

upper part. This together with the 

exuberance of the finely carved 

ornament would lead one to agree 
with Mr. Blomfield that a sculptor 

rather than an architect was the 

designer. One comes _ irresistibly 

to the conclusion that no amount 

of sculpture, or other form of 

decoration, no matter how fine, can 

make architecture, and that it is 

scarcely credible that the man who 

designed the Banqueting House in 

1619 could have designed these 

arcades at a later date. 

—~— SS And so one walks through the 

es Dae Dania’ Caneieds ae ima” “* archway into the beautiful garden 
beyond, and turns round and sees 

the fine garden front. This is architecture indeed, and of the very highest type. Here 
is no fussiness, no attempt to captivate by overloading with ornament. The design, with 
its simple roof and its heavy masses at the angles and between the windows, is strong 
and broad, the perfect tying together of the parts gives unity, and the slight amount of 
ornament, added just where it is needed, is sufficient to give grace to the whole. Unfor- 
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tunately this beautiful front, in common with so much work in Oxford, crumbled badly and 
had to be restored. This has been carried out by a process which, while giving an unpleasant 

















St. Mary’s Porcu. 
Reproduced from an Etching by H. Gordon Warlow [4.], by permission of the publisher, Robert Dunthorne, of Vigo Street, W. 


appearance which it is hoped will only be of a temporary character, is far less drastic than 
that of refacing. The stone used in most of the Oxford work is Headington, and it seems that 
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in some cases the use of an inferior quality and lack of attention to proper bedding have led 
to decay. 

The chapel and library of St. Edmund Hall, built in 1680, are interesting because the, 
are housed in one building, the library being over the chapel. The composite three-quarte: 
columns flanking the doorway and extending through the two stories are too slender and 
diminish too rapidly. The doorway, with its curved pediment supported at each end on a pile 
of books, is particularly interesting. The windows, which retain their leaded glazing, hay: 
mullions and transoms of square section, but the architrave of the upper windows is formed by 
returning the architrave of the entablature, which is too large for the purpose. The woodwor| 
in the chapel is well worthy of examination. 

The archway at the entrance to the Botanic Gardens, built 1631, is often attributed to 
Inigo Jones, but it is far more probable that it was designed by Nicolas Stone. The front t 
High Street is a very interesting piece of work, but the arrangement of the rusticated band: 
vives it rather a restless appearance, and the use of rustication at the back of a niche behind 
sculpture seems a mistake. ‘The front to the Gardens is still less satisfactory. 

The porch of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin was built in 1637, the workmanship being 
that of Nicolas Stone, but it is claimed, perhaps accurately, that Inigo Jones was the designe: 
It was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1865. One may not care for twisted columns or fo1 
broken pediments, or for the combination of these with fan vaulting, but will still find this 
porch wonderfully attractive. It is however the appeal of the picturesque, of pictorial beaut) 
rather than of those deeper qualities which are essential to a great work of architecture. 

Having seen with what reluctance the Oxford builders forsook Gothic forms, retaining 
them in wondrous combinations with classic elements until after the middle of the seventeenth 
century, we now come to the consideration of work of the more fully developed Renaissance. 

In 1664, Wren, who in 1653 was elected to a Fellowship of All Souls and in 1661 was 
appointed Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, began the Sheldonian Theatre, after designing 
his first architectural works, a doorway at Ely Cathedral and the Chapel of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. The Sheldonian Theatre, the plan of which is stated to have been based on that 
of the Theatre of Marcellus, is far from being an entirely satisfactory structure. It is perhaps 
principally interesting because of its flat painted ceiling, and the great roof, in the construc- 
tion of which Wren’s knowledge of mechanics would be invaluable. Wren’s roof was taken 
down in 1820, when his elliptical dormers were removed and his cupola replaced by a larger 
one. The polygonal front to Broad Street, with its rusticated and well-proportioned lower 
story and its upper story treated more delicately, shows that even at this period Wren was 
working on sound lines, but the fagade to the Divinity School is far less satisfactory, particu- 
larly in the upper part, and the interior is most disappointing. 

The old Ashmolean Museum, which adjoins the Sheldonian Theatre, was built in 1677. 
It is often attributed to Wren, but more probably the bulk of it is by T. Wood, Wren designing 
the western doorway and the window in the centre of the north front, two extremely beautiful 
features. The other windows retain the mullions and transoms. 

In 1665 Wren was asked for advice on some new buildings required for Trinity College. 
He proposed a rectangular building, and, the subscribers desiring a quadrangle, he writes : 
‘T am confirmed with Machiavell, or some such unlucky fellow, ‘tis noe matter whither I 
quote trew, that the World is governed by wordes. I perceiue the Name of a Quadrangle 
will carrie it with those whom you say may possibly be your Benefactors, though it be much 
the worse situation for the Chambers, and the Beauty of the Colledge, and the Beauty of the 
particular pile of building: and if I had Skill in enchantment to represent the pile first in 
one position then in another, that the difference might be evidently seen, I should certainly 
make them of my opinion; or else I'le appeal to Mounsieur Manzard, or Signior Bernini, both 
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which I shall see at Paris within this fortnight. But, to be sober, if any body, as you say, 
will pay for a Quadrangle, there is no dispute to be made ; let them haue a quadrangle, though 
a lame one, somewhat like a three-legged table.’’ 

And so three sides only of a quadrangle were built, the north one by 1668, the west 
in 1682, and the south wing was rebuilt in 1728. The character of Wren’s work here was, 
however, destroyed by the addition of a third story in 1802, when the mullioned and tran- 
somed windows were replaced by sashes. 

Trinity College Chapel, completed 1694, is also attributed to Wren. It has been sug- 
gested that Dean Aldrich designed it, and that Wren merely advised on some points of detail. 
Letters which passed between Dr. Bathurst and Wren do not make this point clear, but the 
high quality of the work would lead one to think that if Aldrich had any share in it, it was 
only a small one. The interior is one of the most perfect examples of its kind; the luxuriant 
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CLARENDON BUILDING, SHELDONIAN THEATRE, AND ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 


wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons, the beautiful screen and panelling, and the Renaissance 
case to the medixval tomb are particularly noteworthy. The figures were probably carved 
by Cibber. In Parks Road opposite Wadham College are some fine wrought-iron gates with 
symbolic triangular piers forming an entrance to Trinity. The piers at the main entrance in 
Broad Street are modern reproductions. 

In 1682 Wren was employed to complete Wolsey’s Entrance Tower to Christ Church. 
Tom Tower is perhaps Wren’s best attempt at Gothic, but while its proportions and general 
lines are good, its detail is far too heavy for Wolsey’s delicate work in the lower part. This 
west front of Christ Church has just been restored by refacing. 

Wren’s designs for the library of Queen’s College (1698) follow to some extent the lines 
of his library at Trinity, Cambridge (1679), though at Oxford he had less difficulty with the 
floor levels and a smaller building with which to deal. On the eastern face to the quadrangle, 
the three central bays are projected forward slightly and treated with Corinthian pilasters on 
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the upper floor with sculpture in the pediment above and carved swags below the windows. 
The lower story is treated throughout as a simple arcade with strongly marked joints, and th 
four bays on each side of the central projection are kept quite plain in the upper story. Th 
whole is in good proportion and well detailed. The western front, to the Fellows’ garden, i 
similar, but more richly treated. The interior has a fine plaster ceiling and carving b) 
Gibbons. 

The back court of New 
College was commenced in 
1661, a design for a closed 
quadrangle being rejected, 
and the present buildings 
(which open out as_ they 
near the gardens) were 
carried out by ‘* William 
Birde, Mason in Oxford, 
according to a Moddell of 
the same, drawne by him- 
selfe and delivered in.” 
The two easternmost blocks 
were planned early in the 
eighteenth century. Above 
the classic cornice of the 
buildings has been placed 
a neat frilling of battle- 
ments with somewhat 
disastrous effect. To the 
east of this court, entered 
through some fine gates, 
are the beautiful gardens, 
in which are some remains 
of the old City wall. 

Blenheim Palace, near 
Oxford, built between the 
years 1710-1715, is a good 
example of the work of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, who at the 
age of thirty-five aban- 
doned literature for archi- 
tecture. The main scheme 








Santon here, as in other of his 
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block with — subsidiary 
masses on each side. In this case the subordinate groups are advanced a long way in front 
of the primary mass. The work is obviously a carefully thought-out scheme, all the 
parts having been considered in relation to the whole with the object of giving one impression, 
that of colossal size. The building depends for its effect, as it should, on its proportion 
and the disposition of its masses, rather than on any decorative treatment, but Vanbrugh, 
with all his good qualities, failed, for he committed the fundamental error of treating archi- 
tecture as scenery, obtaining pictorial effects at the cost of convenience. And. to quote Mr. 
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Belcher, ‘it should be noted that there is a point beyond which the mind is not so much 
impressed as depressed by mere size.”’ 

At Blenheim, under Vanbrugh, worked Nicholas Hawksmoor, a pupil of Wren, and one 
who had worked with the latter on the library of Queen’s College. From both Hawksmoor 
learned much, knowledge of detail from Wren, and love of great scale from Vanbrugh. About 
the time that Blenheim was being built, Hawksmoor was designing and carrying out the front 
quadrangle at Queen’s, and, with the assistance of Vanbrugh, the Old Clarendon building. 

The front quadrangle of Queen’s College, including the hall, chapel, and the High Street 
front, is the best example of Hawksmoor’s work. The High Street front is an excellent piece 
of blank wall treatment, promi- 
nence being given to the central 
entrance by means of the cupola 
which protects a figure of Queen 
Anne. In the quadrangle there is 
some lack of connection between 
the wings and the central block 
which is carried out on the colossal 


lines Hawksmoor acquired from | > fees 


Vanbrugh, being treated with a ‘ —— 
ereat Doric Order. In the wings, ee 
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the panel treatment, by which two 
stories are included in one, may be 
noted. The interior of the chapel 
(which is placed to the east of the 
hall and has a semicircular apse), 
treated with Corinthian pilasters, 
is somewhat less heavy than that 
of the hall, in which a ponderous 
Doric Order is used. 

The exterior of the Old 
Clarendon building is also treated 
with a single colossal Dorie Order,* ia ii 
and the windows flanking the 2 “al 
portico are inclosed in panels. It gh alll tee {at 
is a simple, straightforward, well- 
proportioned building, and _ its 
great scale quickly makes the 
flippant spectator, who would smile (Photo. J. R. Wigtull [4.]. 
at its windows arranged between ALL Sovns CoLLEGE: Gates. 
the triglyphs, realise his own 
insignificance. There is some excellent panelling in the interior, and the beautiful gates were 
possibly the work of Tijou. 

In St. Michael’s Street is a house called ‘‘ Vanbrugh’s House.”’ Its connection with 
Vanbrugh is somewhat vague, but it certainly reminds one forcibly of his style and of the 
Old Clarendon building. 

The best work of Hawksmoor in connection with All Souls College was his answer to the 








* The lower diameter of these columns fis’ about Agrigentum, 13 ft.; Temple of Jupiter Olympius, Athens, 
tft. The lower diameters of the columns of some Greek 6 ft. 4 ins.; Parthenon, 6 ft. 3 ins.; Temple of Diana at 
buildings are as follows :—Temple of Jupiter Olympius, Ephesus, 6 ft. 
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Fellows when they proposed to rebuild: *‘ What I am offering at in this Article is for th 

preservation of Antient durable Publick Buildings, that are strong and usefull, instead ot 
erecting new fantasticall perishable Trash, or altering and wounding ye Old by unskilful! 
knavish Workmen.”’ He then proceeded in 1716, as if to demonstrate the advisability of 
leaving the old work alone, to erect a terrible attempt at Gothic in the north quadrangle. 
The towers on the eastern sid Their faults are so 
The cloister opposite the towers is « 
curious combination of classic and Gothic erected in 1734, but the gates, which seem to be 
rather later than those of the Clarendon, are remarkably beautiful. The fine classie interio: 
of the great Codrington Library, completed 1760, comes as a surprise, for one can find no 
exterior to correspond with it. 


are about as bad as they could be. 
obvious that it is quite unnecessary to mention them. 


The hall was originally built across the east end of the chapel. 
and is so shown in Loggan’s view, but it was rebuilt in 1729 in continuation of the chapel. 


(To be continued.) 


THE APPLICATION OF GEOMETRY TO POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 


By G, S. Arrken (Edinburgh). 


fF\HERE appeared in the Institute Journat for 
| the year 1910* an article by the present 
writer, on the Application of Geometry to 
Greek Architecture, in which it was shown that 
angles of 45°, 30°, and 224° were employed to define 
the outlines of the ancient temples and other 
buildings. It was further proved that lines drawn 
from the stylobates to the entablatures at certain 
angles, divided by the number of columns on the 
facades, determined their diameters. 

As it seemed reasonable to suppose that a similar 
system was employed in Pointed architecture, the 
writer decided to test the three examples of Holy- 
rood and Paisley Abbeys and Glasgow Cathedral, 
drawings of all of which were available for the pur- 
pose ; the latter by the courtesy of Mr. Oldrieve of 
H.M. Office of Works. Selecting the angle of 60 
as by tradition having the best claim for use, the 
inference was found to be correct. 

It is not, of course, assumed that the designers of 
these buildings employed the angle for any other 
purpose than as a guide in the process of designing. 
Let us suppose then that this angle, used in the same 
manner and to the same end as those employed in 
classic architecture, was used in the present case to 
determine the height and width of a cathedral 
instead of the proportions of a facade. In doing 
this with a section through Holyrood, we find that 
it fixes the height as from floor to nave parapet 
level, and the width as from outside to outside of 
nave walls. 

At Glasgow and Paisley the heights are as at 
Holyrood, while the width of Glasgow is from the 
centre of the nave wall to the outside of that oppo- 
site, and Paisley from the inside of the nave wall 
to the outside of that opposite. It need hardly be 
pointed out that as these lines were lengthened 


* JouRNAL, llth June 1910. 


or shortened the height would be greater or less, 
and the width increased or contracted. 

The next step necessary was to determine the 
triforium level and the widths of the nave bays. 
In Holyrood, Glasgow, and Paisley, this level is 
fixed by dividing the 60° line into two halves, the 
lower half giving the desired level, from which 
another 60° line is drawn parallel with the nave 
walls to the top of the future column bases, which 
we assume to have been provisionally designed for 
the purpose. This line divided by the number of 
intended columns furnishes their diameters. At 
Holyrood, the number is that of the columns; at 
Glasgow, the number of columns and responds ; 
at Paisley, the division is into eight, the normal 
number of bays in a cathedral or abbey nave, which 
in this case must have been restricted to six as 
sufficient for the circumstances. The nave column 
line of Glasgow extends from floor to triforium, and 
is divided into seven, this being the number of 
columns and responds. 

The width of Paisley crossing is fixed as from the 
inside of one pier to the centre of that opposite. 

The clerestory sill level at Holyrood is found by 
dividing the height from the triforium to the para- 
pet into two. At Glasgow and Paisley the levels 
are fixed in a more arbitrary manner, except that of 
Glasgow nave, which is determined by the inter- 
section of a 60° line with the centre of a bay. 

The heights of aisle vaultings are settled by a 
60° line starting from the bases of the nave lines 
and extending to the outside of the aisle walls 
at Holyrood, and the inside of the aisle walls at 
Glasgow and Paisley. 

The north transept exterior of Paisley and its fine 
window are defined by a 60° line; and it may be 
added that many subordinate parts of Glasgow 
Cathedral which occur in the crypt and elsewhere 
are also so determined. 
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MODERNISM AND AUTHORITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, 


By W. 


Howarp SEtH-SMITH 


F.). 


Read before th2 Birmingham Architectural Association, Sth February 1912. 


S Englishmen we rejoice in the liberty which 
A the Renaissance and Reformation purchased 
for us, and see reflected in the diversity of sect 
the beauty and variety of the human mind, and the 
value of each in giving expre to some particular 
truth which, though possibly one-sided, 
phasis. This diversity of mind has its counterpart 
in art, and its expression in schools equally varied 
but all 
human emotion. and, as a result, deliv 
bigotry and intolerance. This attitude is peculiar to 
the Anelo-Saxon race. As Prof. Flinders Petrie and 
others have well said. the onlv bad art is that which 
and national 
mere repeti- 


SS1O1 


needs em- 


giving point and force to some phase of 


ering us trom 


fails sincerely to express iIndividua 

emotion. This definition excludes all 
tion of past or present forms, without d 
tion of their purpose, suitability, or be 
qualities appeal to our re ination, and 
taste. It also establishes the proposition that the 
simple cottage, no less than a Parthenon or a Gothie 
cathedral, may be a pertect work of art. and sup- 
ports the statement that all striving afte 
express and em- 





ue ( onsidera- 
1uty, as such 


ison. 1m 


mere 
picturesque effect which does not 
phasise with due subordination and reserve the 
demned. 

' 

design brought 
illustration, 


purpose of the building stands cor 

Out of the welter of imitative 
about by universal travel and profuse 
we have emerged to find ourselves pressed to adopt 
one of two alternative schools of architectural 
thought—namely,Neo-Classic, or its reaction,termed 
the secessionist movement, which I venture toterm 
Neo-Classic as 


tional Classic 


“modernism.” I use the tern 


having reference to the revived conve1 


of Greece and Rome, and the term n odernism as 


encouraging freedom to adopt othe 
none at all. Upon the attitude of all of us, but 
especially of our students, 
depends very largely the futu 
and far beyond, the Isles of Britain. 
teach and learn here we 
Empire in which our buildings must be the expres- 


traditions oO! 


his question 
itecture in, 


towards 





re of arel 

since what we 

practise in a world-wide 

sion of British ideals and British civilisation. 

So entirely has Classic design dominated the two 
France and Italy. for the last 


the Medieval 


most artistic nations, 


three centuries, that tradition of 


architecture which arose and achieved its greatest 
triumph in the former country, | 
suppressed 
satisfactory modern Gothic buildiz 
Blomfield makes it cle } 
work on the French Renaissance, that 
reign of Francis I. 


las been completely 
vain in France to find a 
Mr. teginald 
“ar. in his recent scholarly 
the 
h is been con- 


one seeks in 
] 


since 


Classic 


1tlo} 





solidating, and that the tradition of Gothie died ou 
early in the seventeenth century. The reason 

given by the Classic school for these two facts ar 
that Classic stood for all that was purest and best 
in architecture, and that the spirit of reason and 
freedom which lay at the root of Greek and Roma: 
civilisation, and in its fifteenth-century revival 
could best be emphasised in the style which was 
its original expression. Seeing, moreover, that the 
Medieval spirit had passed away, its corporeal! 
expression naturally disappeared. The point [ want 
to raise for the purpose of discussion is: Whethe: 
the French, whose example is being followed very 
generally, are right in pursuing exclusively the 
Classic tradition; or whether we, who still persist 
in an eclectic and more empirical course, are more 
likely to be acting in the best interests of archi- 
tecture ? In the first place we may at once dismiss 
the question of the evolution of a new style. It 
is clear to all who have eyes to see that the 
adoption and steady pursuit of any one style by 
a large number of architects, acting on right prin- 
ciples, is bound to have this effect. We have only 
to compare the sixteenth-century Renaissance work 
in France with that of the eighteenth to assure 
ourselves of this fact. Modern French architecture 
is quite distinctive in style; but I submit for your 
consideration that in some respects the French 
policy of training in the tradition of a uniform style 
is a lamentable failure. 

The Renaissance movement embodied the idea 
of individual freedom, and freedom of thought is 
the root of all progress in art, as well as in other 
realms of human action. Vital art is the expres- 
sion of current emotions in architecture as well as 
in painting, music, and poetry. *‘* Modernism,” 
** PArt Nouveau,” “‘ “term it what 
you will—in architecture, are nothing more than 
the exercise of the spirit of liberty. * Authority ” 
is synonymous with academical precision, with 
dogma. The Anglo-Saxon genius rebels against 
the tyranny of the latter, and hence the powerful 
Continental secessionist movement and England’s 
eclecticism. The Classicist ignores nationality and 
individuality, and aims at a universal expression 
of one set of emotions in a stereotyped art. The 
Secessionist aims at liberty, even at the cost of 
tolerating license. What is to be our attitude 
towards these apparently antagonistic schools of 
thought ? The history of modern town planning is 
eloquent in teaching on this subject. The earlier 
schemes, which sought everywhere to impose a 


Secessionism ” 
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Classie and strictly symmetrical lay-out, have been 
abandoned, and the tendency now is to conditioned 
irregularity. 

Let us admit most cordially that no art which is 
not scholarly can expect to appeal to modern civili- 
sation. This admission excludes all unqualified 
individuality. As Ruskin has said: ** What is 
needed is not to teach the body of the nation to 
know something of art, but to teach the artists of 
the nation to know much of other things. It is not 
to give anartist’s education to the populace, but 
a gentleman’s education to the artist.” We said 
just now that progress in architecture, even a new 
style, will naturally, and without conscious effort, 
be evolved conditionally on a body of experts acting 
together on right principles. What are those prin- 
ciples ? They may, we think, be stated thus :— 

(1) The thoughtful application of the structural 
principles on which all great architecture has been 
based. 

(2) A scientific application of new methods of 
building construction. 

(3) A careful observance of the natural laws 
which govern our design—such, for instance, as 
the degrees of sunlight, the rigors of winter or the 
heat of summer, the prevalence of earthquake, etc. 

(4) The observance of the wsthetic laws which 
underlie the design of the greatest works of archi- 
tecture, such as breadth or mass in form and colour, 
repetition or rhythm, symmetry or balance, and 
grouping, proportion of parts, light and shadow. 

(5) A rejection of mere decoration which does 
not express, emphasise, or refine our requirements. 

The man who can work on these lines must be a 
scholar, and if he possesses the instinct of the 
artist he will be an architect who makes for 
progress. Let us apply these principles alike to 
the Parthenon and to Westminster Abbey or any 
other great Gothic cathedral—buildings which, by 
common consent of mankind, are masterpieces of 
our art—and say which tradition, Classic or Gothic, 
is the more worthy to be revived and followed. 
You may analyse Sta. Sophia and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral by these laws, and may discover why they 
too have set the standard of highest achievement, 
the latter in spite of decorative insincerities. Each 
of these great works is but the culmination of the 
continuous and experimental application of these 
principles over a long period, generally of centuries. 
In short, they are the outcome of tradition followed 
by a legion of learned, thoughtful, and free men, 
who cared more for their own invention and reputa- 
tion than for that of their predecessors. Many of 
us have yet to grasp the fact that, while we must 
have a knowledge of the past, we ought to learn 
even more from our contemporaries than from the 
ancients. And I think we shall find that it is to 
tradition in building construction that we owe pro- 
cress, rather than to tradition in ornamental ex- 
pression. The latter has always, and very rapidly, 
been modified, and even revolutionised, by contact 
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with other decorative fashions. The knowledge 
of all decorative forms which we possess naturally 
tends to break down traditional forms, and hence 
forces us to experiment in new. 

May we now glance at modern work and endeav- 
our to see how far the academician on the one hand, 
and the secessionist on the other, are following these 
principles, and with what result ? We may take it 
for granted that, notwithstanding the immensely 
more complicated nature of modern requirements, 
simplicity of arrangement in the plan is still attain- 
able, and the elevations of such a plan are capable 
of equally good treatment, whether controlled by 
Classicsymmetry or bythe Gothic spirit of freedom. 
I hope, moreover, that I shall be supported in my 
proposition that architecture (apart from decora- 
tive forms) has comparatively little to do with the 
religious, social, and political conditions of the age 
in which it flourished, notwithstanding that these 
sentiments and enthusiasms may have produced 
the need for the buildings themselves, and, by 
dictating the accommodation, have set constructive 
problems for solution. No one can reasonably 
hold that these conditions were even approximately 
alike in the age of Pericles or Augustus or Con- 
stantine, and those of the Italian or French Renais- 
sance, although the principles of design adopted 
were the same in both periods. Nor is it logical to 
argue that if we elect to base our modern eccle- 
slastical design on Gothic tradition we shall (not- 
withstanding the totally different ideals of to-day) 
fail to produce works of equal merit. Such buildings 
as the Houses of Parliament and the new Liver- 
pool Cathedral, and many churches of less pretension 
but of equal merit to the latter, directly contradict 
such an assumption. It is paradoxical, but true, 
that the Medizeval age, free and flexible in its 
architecture, was pre-eminently that of religious 
authority and dogma, and that the ages of Classic 
and Neo-Classic, which represent convention in 
architectural form, were those of intellectual free- 
dom. Compare the symmetry in plan of a great 
Gothic cathedral with that of a palace like Blen- 
heim or Castle Howard ; in the former the spirit of 
freedom has met a most complicated problem with 
symmetrical perfection, while the hide-bound 
Classic has sacrificed the essential needs of domestic 
convenience to the dogma of infallible symmetry. 
The symmetry of the cathedral recalls the form of a 
beautiful tree, one in which the opposing natural 
forces have resulted, not in rigid uniformity, but 
in a balance so beautiful and full of interest as to 
compel us to draw it. Why is it that this impulse 
seizes us when confronted with a building treated 
in the Gothic spirit—but seldom otherwise ? 

We will now briefly review some work of those 
who have rebelled against Classic authority. In 
Germany a very formidable movement exists which 
has seceded altogether from academic teaching, and 
some of the work produced by the more able and 
more moderate spirits in the great German towns 
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is full of promise. It is suited to its purpose, good 
in its proportion, broad and dignified in its masses 
and outline, picturesque, balanced in light and 
shade, refined and expressive in the character and 
reserved in the distribution of its ornament—in 
short, it manifests all the qualities of good architec- 
ture. In the architectural schools connected with 
the universities of Germany the best practising 
architects of the day are the professors of architec- 
ture, and among them are apostles of this secession. 
Everywhere in the main towns may be seen this 
impatience with academic design, a thoughtful 
optimism and courage in the adoption of new forms 
suited to new materials ; and while we must lament 
and condemn its abuses, we must freely admit its 
virtues. This movement has also largely leavened 
architecture in Austria, Scandinavia, and Finland. 
Why is it that the works of the moderate and 
scholarly men of this school at once arrest and hold 
our interest ? In some instances they do not appeal 
to us as being beautiful, but they are thoughtful 
and inventive. Is it not because they express in- 
dividuality as well as knowledge, and a preference 
for national tradition ? And there is no reason why 
this modernist school should not, at a later stage, 
evolve great works of combined art and science. 
In the case of the conventional school the mind is 
unable to foresee any further progress than a skil- 
ful shuffling of historic features, which may have 
the merit that they do not shock or offend culti- 
vated taste, but which arouse no enthusiasm, ex- 
press no modern sentiment, and have long lost 
their own. 

I venture to submit to this meeting that the 
secessionists, as represented by their more scholarly 
and moderate men, are working on the lines which 
produced all the architectural masterpieces in the 
Western world, and that these masterpieces were 
not isolated efforts of an individual, but the result 
of a band of masters working on the same tradi- 
tional lines, both constructive and ornamental, not 
copying architectural features, caring only for that 
which interested them most in the creations of their 
contemporaries, and endeavour ng to improve upon 
it. It was all they knew, and quite sufficient for 
them. It only remains for this school to persist, 
and we are sure to get a living and beautiful style 
of architecture. Ruskin’s teaching may not always 
be reliable as applied to architecture ; but happy 
the artist who has once revelled in the thoughtful 
and poetic spirit of that great teacher, and happier 
still the architect who has been trained in the 
traditions of Medizval architecture. Once a 
master of this tradition, and the mind never again 
can be closely tethered to the area of convention- 
ality. He may gravitate towards greater severity 
of form, but his work will manifest individuality, 
and he will never be guilty of sacrificing the pic- 
turesqueness which so pre-eminently suits our 
Northern character and environment, and without 
which our streets, and especially our skylines, be- 
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come so painfully monotonous and unimpressive. 
What would our villages be without their Gothi: 
parish church and their Elizabethan manor-house 
the City of London without its towers and spire 
or Westminster without its Parliament Houses : 
And why is it that an architect well trained in th 
Gothic school can effectively practise in Neo-Classic 
while the man whose education has been exclusivel\ 
Classic cannot design decently in Gothic ? Wren 
for instance. It is this feeling for picturesquenes 
which, more than anything else, embodied th: 
Anglo-Saxon genius in Wrenian architecture—the 
Medizeval spirit engrafted on the Palladian stock 
Shall we abandon the tradition which gave us ou 
cathedrals and parochial churches, the towns o! 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rothenburg, Hildesheim, 
and Chester, or a Haddon Hall, Hatfield House, and 
such-like architecture ? And how can we reconcile 
this eclectic practice with the essential need of 
continuity of one tradition, held and exercised by 
a large school ? 

It was the dread of Classic uniformity which 
led me to suggest this subject when requested by 
your President to read you a paper. Do not sup- 
pose me to hold an exclusive brief for Mediaeval art. 
No man knows better than I how to appreciate 
the fine Classic designs of all countries and all 
periods, including present-day Georgian; one 
recognises its impressiveness as applied to im- 
portant civic and monumental purposes. I deny, 
however, and most emphatically, that it should be 
allowed to monopolise our studies and control ow 
practice to the exclusion of styles which, after all, 
handled with skill, are more flexible and versatile 
in solving the complicated problems of modern 
civilisation and our religious ideals, and which, 
moreover, are distinctly English in origin. Did 
any attribute of greatness in Greek work- 
dignity, symmetry, rhythm and proportion, light 
and shadow—ever rise higher than in a Gothic 
cathedral ? Is there no ordered and organic thought, 
no reserve or restraint, in Sta. Sophia or Rheims 
Cathedral ? Surely we have in these buildings fine 
planning, fine proportion, fine scale, mass and 
simplicity in phrasing, and selection in ornament : 
qualities often quoted as exclusively characteristic 
of, and supporting the claims of, Classic. We 
admit the “ purity ” or refinement of Greek orna- 
ment, and it is therefore an essential subject for 
study; but we must recollect that Greek archi- 
tecture, as regards its plan and construction, was 
the most elementary of all great European styles, 
and, therefore, is least adaptable to modern re- 
quirements. In Byzantine times, however, under 
the inspiration of Roman constructional methods. 
the Greek genius for beautiful form reversed the 
curves of the ancient capitals, threw to the winds 
the Periclean ornament, and devised something 
equally beautiful. The quality of exact symmetri- 





cal planning may be suitable in monumental archi- 
tecture, but we know the absurdities to which it 
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inevitably led Vanbrugh and his school in devising 
the great houses and palaces of the nobility; and 
all of us who have set ourselves the problem of 
designing a good country house strictly on these 
principles, know also that it means sacrifice of 
comfort and convenience internally, and often of 
be ity. 

We see this standardising tendency in those who 
wish to model our schools of architecture on the 
lines of the French schools. In these French 
schools no encouragement is given to Gothic archi- 
tecture, and we have already commented on the 
evil effect of this scholastic intolerance on the vast 
amount of work in France which is the main expres- 
sion of the domestic, educational, and religious 
character of the nation, and which constitutes the 
life-work of the vast majority of architects. 
Kverywhere throughout France one sees in modern 
domestic work its baneful effect ina pretentiousness 
born of the academic and monumental system of 
training. The Neo-Classic style is not plastic enough 
to be suitably applied to humbler and rural archi- 
tecture, excepting in the freest manner, such as is 
exemplified in our brick houses of the Queen Anne 
period. In our more important works I am con- 
vinced that in the future our architectural schools 
must devote far more attention to scientific build- 
ing construction, for in that, as in the history of the 
past, lies the basis of fresh development of archi- 
tectural form which shall be free from all affecta- 
tion and insincerity. Steel and ferro-concrete are 
to play a great part in the future of our art. These 
new methods must be studied closely and adopted 
frankly where they facilitate our purpose or 
economise our means. We are not ambitious to 
see the streets of our great towns lined with the 
‘skyscrapers ” of New York fame; but we can- 
not deny that here at least isa perfectly new style 
of architecture, full of intense interest, and, in the 
best hands, treated not only with sincerity, as 
expressive of their purpose, but often with consider- 
able beauty, and largely free from all traditional 
ornament. They are the outcome of the special 
conditions applying to the limited land of New 
York ; they afford a lesson rich in teaching to all 
of us, and we commend them to the consideration 
of our municipal authorities, as probably modi- 
fying their by-laws in the future, as the land in 
the centres of our great commercial cities becomes 
more and more valuable. These steel-frame and 
ferro-concrete buildings are the product of an 
exact science of construction, and the carcase can 
only be designed by engineers, who have a full life- 
work in mastering the mechanical problems. It 
1s as Obviously impossible for the artist to master 
the mathematical science required to construct 
such a building as for the engineer to become such 
a master of beautiful form as, with the magic wand 
of the artist, to make it a thing of beauty. I claim 
even for a “skyscraper” the possibility of the 
possession of all the characteristics constituting 
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good architecture. It is one of the most interesting 
architectural problems of the age, and is bound to 
affect architectural study and practice throughout 
the world. The language of engineering is the 
language of reason; that of architecture is the 
language of feeling for beauty. Reason and beauty 
surely form a happy co-partnership ?—a marriage 
which is the parent of architecture, and one which 
may, in the near future, be expected to affect the 
constitution of our larger office staffs, as it has done 
in America. Within the last ten years we have 
vastly improved and systematised our methods of 
education, and happily, on the whole, we seem 
to be proceeding upon lines characteristic of our 
British independence of foreign ideals. 

That the Education Board of the R.I.B.A. is 
doing excellent work is evidenced by the recent 
changes in the syllabus of studies recommended 
for the schools throughout the Empire in prepara- 
tion for the Institute Examinations. Examina- 
tions wisely controlled are highly useful in syste- 
matising study, and we have not only accepted 
the proposition that the training and examination 
of architects should be in the hands of practising 
architects, but, generally speaking, our univer- 
sities as well as our other schools of architec- 
ture have endorsed this proposition by adapt- 
ing their syllabuses to these progressive ex- 
aminations. This Board is composed of archi- 
tects who have not only attained eminence in 
practice, but have had experience as educationists, 
and their scheme for co-ordinating the training 
should be, and I think is, based on the following 
principles: (a) Above all things to teach the 
student to observe, think, and invent, rather than to 
cram and copy. (5) That a sound general education 
should precede entrance to professional training. 
(c) That the course of instruction should be pro- 
gressive, commencing with elementary design and 
construction, and leading up to an honours, or 
post-graduate, qualification. (d) That the in- 
timate association of construction and design, as 
exemplified in the history of great architecture of 
the past, and inculeated by means of the school 
atelier and lecture-room in close co-operation, 
should be insisted upon throughout—good design 
and draughtsmanship being emphasised as essential 
elements of architecture. (e) While the school 
course must necessarily be largely general and 
theoretical, the office course should supply the more 
practical part of the training, but every encourage- 
ment should be offered to advanced students to 
specialise. Such educational principles ought to 
command the confidence of all the schools, but they 
clearly controvert the theory of training exclusively 
in Classic, or of encouraging the students to com- 
mence their course with advanced monumental 
design. 

It only remains for me to plead that in these 
schools of architecture we should insist that encour- 
agement be given to the study of Gothic and 
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Enclish Renaissance. as well as to Classic. In 


ecclesiastical work the former tradition has, with 
the exception of a comparatively brief period, been 
i al d ha ol late been 
Church build- 
and very 


continuous In this country, 
revived with extraordinary 


ing is as active to-day as it ever was, 


success 


beautiful and original work is being done by our 
best men all over the country We feel that it 
would be nothing short of a disaster to art were 


our schools of architecture to cease to encourage 


special training in this style. The only argument 
which can be advanced in opposition is that in view 
a student has no time 


h every ap- 


of the complex requirements 
for both. Our reply would be that 


proved svstem of education the elementary train- 
ing is wide and precedes the more advanced—the 
general, the specialised—and that following this 


common-sense and universal principle. the early 


courses in our architectural schools must make the 
English styles 
ow his inclina- 
specialise later on If 
the office in which he is articled does not lead to 


specialisation, early practice W ill do so, accordingly 


student acquainted with the princi 
in a general way, Jeaving him to fo 


tion or opportunities to 


as he is commissioned for domestic, ecclesiastical, 
or civil work. Unde 
large number of men will be found to be carrving 


this educational svstem a 


on the traditions of each of the following stvles : 
say. Medieval for churches: Tudor, Elizabethan, or 
Queen Anne for domestic work rian for civil. 
By instinct and by training they Il be specialists, 


Ceol 
just as medical men, lawvers, and ot 


; Hel professional 
men group themselves and speci 


various 


Special- 


wise in 
departments of knowledgeand experience. 


logical and practicable solution 


isation is the only 
of the multifarious demands of a complex civili- 
sation. 

There is no fear of failure so long as our archi- 
tectural societies encourage and 
ceed on the right 


always, on a progressive training w 


oul schools pro- 
They must insist, and 
ich enables 


or village hall with 


1 
are too hasty, 


lines. 


} 


them to design a simple cottage 
enthusiasm and delight. We 
diffident, too pessimistic. Such a system of pro- 
fessional training English 
schools so far, and is perfectly consistent with a 
higher course (either at home or in Paris, Athens, or 
Rome) to fit men, who can afford the time and 
means, for designing on a monumental scale. <A 
large majority of our students will not 
take this special course, and, seein 
general principles of design apply to all classes of 
practice, the men who have devoted their whole 


course to the mastery of less ambitious studies will 


too 


has ( } aractel ised oul 


be able to 
¢ that the same 


do then special work all the better, and the more 
advanced men will, of course, generally carry off 
the plums of practice, whether by special appoint- 
ment or incompetition. We would offer one other 
note of warninge—namely, that non-university 
schools of architecture. while end avoul ine to raise 
the standard of their students’ general education 
before entering upon professional training, should 
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be careful not to exclude men whose special co 
ditions may have deprived them of this advan- 
tage, and yet may be brilliantly endowed for o 
calling. 

In an early part of this paper I touched o 
our Imperial responsibilities, and it is a questio; 
worth the consideration of our teachers whethe: 
those who, English, or natives of our dependencie 
have decided to seek their fortunes abroad, say in 
India and Egypt, should not be able to take 
special course in Oriental expression, and thus be 
fitted to combine the constructive principles of the 
West with the indigenous forms and traditions 
the East. It would be as impolitic, as mconsistent 
with our past and present policy, in the variou 
spheres of our influence in India, Egypt, China 
and elsewhere, to force an exotic and Norther 
style on these countries. Our policy should rathe: 
be to study and adopt all that is suitable in theii 
indigenous architecture, yet giving it the impress 
of our freedom of thought and the impetus of our 
vastly superior structural methods. True, it will 
not be Indian or Chinese architecture, but, like 
that of Sicily, it will be the permanent and eloquent 
record of our influence or dominion. In the light 
of these responsibilities we commend to all Kng- 
lish architects the study of the Norman-Saracenic 
architecture of Palermo. In a recent issue of 
the Builder the following note occurred: ‘In a 
country as vast as the Kast Indies it is inevitable 
that the native traditions of workmanship and 
decoration must be relied on in the execution of 
the great majority of the buildings undertaken, and 
if these conflict with the conception of the archi- 
tect the result cannot but be chaotic and unsatis- 
factory. We ought, therefore, to recognise native 
workmanship as an essential factor, and as there is 
a strong and definite artistic tradition, with numer- 
ous skilled exponents still in existence in the East, 
the imported architect will achieve far finer results 
by basing his conceptions on this than by trying 
to impose alien and exotic forms on the native 
craftsman.’ Native schools of architecture are 
certain before long to be formed in India, China, 
and the Colonies, for which, at any rate for a time, 
Knglish architects will probably be appointed the 
professors. 

To sum up. Modernism—the spirit of freedom— 
is the driving force of all growth and progress. 
Scholasticism or tradition is the element of law and 
order which is essential to curb ignorant and un- 
bridled individuality—that anarchy and chaos which 
is responsible for all the architectural monstro- 
sities which have ruined our towns and villages, 
and which our curious popular English aversion 
to experts tends to encourage. “* Excessive in- 
dividualism means energy without order; exces- 
sive socialism, order without energy.” It is the 
task of our professors to teach the true relationship 
of these complementary forces. Let us neither 
encourage the monotony of cultured mediocrity 
nor endure vulgar originality. 
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THE ACADEMIC IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By A. E. Ricnarpson, Licentiate. 
TE\HERE are those in our midst whose vision of 
| architectural development is bounded by 

their immediate environment ; they cannot 
discriminate between the real and the evanescent 
in passing fashion: neither can they realise that 
spasmodic flights of originality result in further 
nmeshment in the net of vulgarity and affectation. 
That there are earnest studentsof architecture, how- 
ever, the existence of our leading schools sufficiently 
proves, and it is to the painstaking students of 
to-day, the leaders of architectural thought of 
to-morrow, that the evolution of an academic 
tradition makes the most direct appeal. In the 
erowing desire for the academic is discernible a 
return to that disinterested search for perfection 
which produced the marvellous art of antiquity, 
that high sense of reasonableness and restraint, and 
moreover a love of definition and continuity. 
From the vantage point engendered by the classic 
spirit the student is enabled to criticise modern 
architecture at its proper value ; he realises that 
the critical faculty is of lower rank than the 
creative ; he employs his criticism not to applaud 
or abuse, but to appreciate merit and to intel- 
lectually remedy obvious defects. When a work 
of art approaches the classic ideal it ceases to be 
novel or remarkable ; what is more important, it 
becomes grand and permanent, it attains to the 
sublime and the monumental. 

The academic in architecture is the result of 
disciplined endeavour; individuality ischeckmated, 
and the imperceptible fusion of many intellects 
results in the work of art seeming to be the product 
of a gigantic hand. Then again, the academic 
depends ona sound knowledge of tradition ; with- 
out that subtle connection with all the noble and 
glorious works of the past, bringing in their train 
memories redolent of sweetness and beauty, the 
mind of the designer would be unfertilised. 

Contrary to prevalent opinion, originality and 
individuality do play a part in the development 
of the academic ; as component attributes their 
presence is Inevitable and welcome. The inventive 
faculty is strengthened by contact with tradition, 
the old truths and beauties are brought out again 
in stronger relief, and they are displayed in the 
garb of modernity. Marcus Aurelius in his medita- 
tions states: ‘ Ever to mind and consider with 
thyself, how all things that now are, have been 
heretofore much after the same sort and after the 
same fashion that now they are: and so to think 
of those things which shall be hereafter also. 
Moreover, whole dramata and uniform scenes, or 
scenes that comprehend the lives and actions of 
men of one calling and profession, as many as 
either in thine own experience thou hast known, 
or by reading of ancient histories (as the whole 
court of Adrianus, the whole court of Antoninus 
Pius, the whole court of Philippus, that of 
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Alexander, that of Croesus) ; to set them all before 
thine eyes. For thou shalt find that thev are all 
but after one sort and fashion, only that the actors 
were othe rs.” , 

The nearer the academic approaches the Hel- 
lenistic in spirit, the more surely it connects with 
the breadth of view and widen d horizon consonant 
with the life of the senses and understanding. The 
classic standpoint has nothing in common with 
mistaken pedantry ; it never encourages a mere 
reproduction of the forms of antiquity, or permits 
a masquerade in antique garb: its purpose is to 
elevate the kindred arts, to uplift and to cnnoble 
mankind. The exponents of the academic, seek- 
ing for inspiration, have the architecture of the 
world to draw upon; it is of no consequence to 
them that petty barriers and frontiers of diverse 
styles exist to impede progress. The greatest 
living French architect, Jean Louis Pascal, recently 
said, * the architecture of the whole of the civilised 
world is fast merging into one distinctive style with 
the architecture of antiquity as the root principle.” 

During a recent visit to the Liverpool School of 
Architecture, nothing arrested my attention so 
forcibly as the fact that the School already boasts 
a tradition. The evidence of this was revealed, 
not in the exhibition of magnificent drawings so 
much as in the earnestness of the students. Or- 
ganisation and the pursuit of a definite course of 
study have produced splendid results, both in archi- 
tecture and in town planning. The School as at 
present constituted is a miniature “ Ecole 
Beaux-Arts.” A prejudiced visitor, in a mood of 
persiflage, described the scope of the designs as 
approaching the sphere of scene painting. No 
better compliment could have been paid, for is not 
conventional scenery the most difficult of execu- 
tion ; does it not call for those imaginative quali- 
ties which distinguished the careers of Wren, 
Vanbrugh, Chambers, and Cockerell 2 When it is 
considered that the studies of the students are 
directed to the masterpieces of foreign architecture, 
as well as those of their own country, the wisdom of 
such a policy becomes clear. Is it not of supreme 
importance that a knowledge of the methods of 
Schinkel, Duc, Duban, Pascal and McKim, should 
be added to our insular ideas 2 
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The Town Planning Review for July—an excellent 
ond lavishly illustrated number—contains an interest 
ing historical retrospect of Nash's Regent street by 
Mr. O. Newbold, the illustrations including, 
present-day views, engravings of parts of the street as 
it appe ared in the days of the Regent. Professor 
Adshead contributes an article on the Decimus Burton 
Arch at Constitution Hill, and one on Fountains, 
the sixth of the series on * The Decoration and Furnish- 
ing of the City.” Mr. Patrick Abercrombie has three 
articles: ‘‘ Brussels—a Study in Development and 
Town Planning “Shettield under the Town Plan 
ning Act”; and The Many-tentacled Town—the 
Vision of Emile Verhaeren.” Short articles on 
Features of English Towns are contributed by Messrs. 
Alwyn H. Holland, A. E. Richardson, and T. Alwyn 
Lloyd. 
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INIGO JONES IN HISTORY 
TRADITION 


AND 





By Harry Sire [F.|, Znst. Medallist (Essays) 1883. 
NIGO JONES is fittingly mentioned and 
associated with some of the val works incl- 
dentally referred to by our master historian of 

the seventeenth century | presentment of 
national history leading up to the 4 ommonwealth. 
Thus, Mr. Gardiner notices that Denmark House 


» be m ide ready 
* by the skilful hand of Inigo Jones ” in preparation 
for the Infanta’s reception in 1623. <A few 
before this, after recovery from 


and St. James’s were ordered 
years 
James I. 


liness, 


remained a single night at Whitehall in passing 
through London, and Mr. Gardiner doubts not that 
‘he found time to look at the rks which had 
been commenced under Inigo Jones.’ The stately 
Banqueting House which had been erected in 1606 
had just been burnt down, “and James, whose de- 
signs had risen with his fortunes. now thought of 
nothing less than of replacing the whole palace 
by a splendid pile which would be worthy of his 
exalted dignity.” The last mentioned of Jones in 
The History of England, 1603-42, connects him with 


the work at Old St. Paul’s, where briefly the royal 
interest and substantial vift are touched upon, 

It is common knowledge t] Jones was an 
inmate of Basing House with the Marquis of 
Winchester during the siege: but the storv of his 
treatment after the storming. 14th October 1645. is 
not generally known. Mr. Gardiner says—in The 
History of the Great Civil War—that the rage of 
Cromwell's soldiers turned t xhts of booty. 
when the men who were spared were stripped of 
their outer garments and old Inigo Jones was 
carried out of the house wrapped in a blanket, 
because the spoilers had left hin ibsolutely 
naked.”’ Basing House had held out since 
August 1643. It is thought that it was probably 
just before that date iat Jone nd Nicholas 
Stone, according to a tradit pie served by 
Vertue, buried their stock of ready money in Scot- 
land Yard: but * there being at (ler come out 


persons know- 
rain and buried 
Contemporary confirma- 
it and of the 


to reward informers with half. fou 
ing the place, it was retaken up ;: 
in Lambeth Marsh.’ 

tion of the place ot fi 


~ conceatimel 


knowledge possessed by informers strengthens 
the remainder of the tradition—the part about 
the burial in Lambeth Marsh—and can now be 
pointed to in The Calendar of P eedings of the 
Committee for the Advance of Money under date 
9th January 1646 Inf mation of goo ls. plate, 
money, &c., belongine to him concealed in his 
house near Whitehall or in some rooms in Seotland 
Yard belonging to him.” On the 25th April 1645, 
an order had been made about ** the waggons seized 


+ + 


so tha is clea there had already 


Now, on 


at his house,” 


been a superficial raid on thi 


premises, 
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the 12th January 1646, an order was issued “ t] 
his house be visited and the goods seized, seq) 
tered and inventoried.” The information, app 
ently very belated, doubtless led to a disappoin 
search. There is nothing further on record. | 

a conclusion altogether reasonable that Jo: 
had taken the steps recounted by Vertue w 
the object of outwitting any possible informe 
Jones must have become very weary of all for 
of molestation. On the 7th March he applied 
compound for delinquency in absenting hims: 
from his house three and a half years. Ent: 
from * The Calendar of the Commissioners 
Compounding ” have already been cited in 7, 
Dictionary of National Biography. He dischare: 
all the pecuniary obligations imposed upon him 
and received his pardon 2nd July; an order w: 
made for the restitution of his estate, and he w: 
consequently free to bring back to his house ai 
of his belongings. 

Not all tradition can be so well corroborated 
but this attempt to reconcile the tradition received 
from Vertue with discoverable contemporary 
cords may help to dispel any fear that there is no 
substance in other traditions which cannot be 
corroborated at all, though handed on by authority 
equally credible. 

Amongst the buildings which have been attri 
buted to Jones with very slight authority 7'/, 
Dictionary of National Biography has included 
the bridge over the Conway at Llanrwst and the 
Gwydyr Chapel in Llanrwst Church, the former 
on the authority of Cathrall, 1828, and the latter on 
the authority of Wright (Scenes in North Wales), 
1883. Were these attributions solitary or the 
earliest to be found one might be disposed to dis- 
regard them. The Architectural Dictionary classes 
both the bridge and the chapel with works which 
were probably designed by Jones. It may be 
assumed that Mr. Wyatt Papworth had a great 
deal to do with this classification, and his opinion 
cannot lightly be disregarded. Nineteenth cen- 
tury authorities are cited, but a reference is given 
to a work entitled Artists in Ireland, 1796, by 
Pasquin, who puts the date of the bridge at 1595, 
and says that it was built for Sir John Wynne. His 
account of Jones is unworthy of serious attention; 
his curious story is not even repeated. 

It is interesting to find that Smiles (Lives o/ 
Engineers, 1861, vol. i. p. 251), discoursing upon 
the period when the bridge was built, observes that 
no architect of eminence devoted himself to bridge 
building, and that, although Inigo Jones furnished 
the design for the bridge of Llanrwst in 1634, it was 
a work of a comparatively unimportant character 
and the only one of the kind on which he seems to 
have been employed. Also that, on the whole, the 
design was of a very modern character, and was 
probably adopted to a considerable extent as a 
model by succeeding bridge builders. The work, 
however, seems to have been so badly done, says 
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Mr. Smiles, that it was soon found necessary to re- 
build one of the arches, and to this day the bridge 
is known as “ the shaking bridge.”’ “* In the neigh- 
hourhood the people have considered this a merit, 
attributing the shaking to the very nice principles 
on which the bridge is built. That the bridge 
should shake or rock could have formed no part of 
Inigo Jones’s design, and that it stands at all must 
be attributable mainly to the fact of its foundation 
being upon a rock, which cannot be undermined 
and washed away.” It may be noted that Cathrall 
states that the bridge was built in the year 1636, 
two years after the supply of the design accord- 
ing to Smiles. Baldwin's Itinerary, Hoare, 1806, 
states—** The bridge, which has generally claimed 
Inigo Jones for its architect, is so peculiarly con- 
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having been designed by Jones in his first manner 
before he had been to Italy, ‘ as the style of it is 
rather singular.’ 

Barrington relates that it was universally be- 
lieved in the neighbourhood of Llanrwst that Jones 
was born either at that town or at Dolwythelan, 
situated equally near the estates of the Gwydyr 
family, and that it was traditionally supposed he 
was baptised Yny", which he changed for Inigo 
after travelling in Italy. It was likewise a part of 
the tradition that he was patronised by the Wynns 
of Gwedir, or Gwydyr, and that he wilt Plastég, 
belonging to the Trevor family, on the road from 
Wrexham to Mold. Barrington himself believed 
that Jones, on his second visit to Italy in 1612, 
might possibly have travelled under the protection 





BRIDGE OVER THE Conway AT LLANRWST, ATTRIBUTED TO INIGO JONES, c. 1636. 


From an engraving in the British Museum, 


structed as to shake, whenever a person pushes his 
back against the centre stone.” 

An earlier authority for the traditions which con- 
nect Jones with the bridge and chapel is the scarce 
first edition, 1770, of a work well known to Welsh 
historians—A History of the Gwedir Family by 
Sir John Wynne (who was born 1553 and died 
1626), with an Introduction and Notes by Daines 
Barrington, a man of some eminence who became 
a judge and also held various public appointments, 
a devoted antiquary and reliable. He infers that 
Jones was at least much patronised by Sir John 
Wynne as well as by his sons. Sir John erected 
some almshouses at Llanrwst in 1610, to which he 
gave the name of Jesus Hospital; and he built a 
new house, an event of some consequence in the 
life of such a man, who seems to have lived in retire- 
ment, but the chief reason for mentioning it, Bar- 
rington explained, arose from the possibility of its 


of Sir John Wynn's eldest son, John, who died at 
Lucca in that year. Then Barrington mentions 
that Sir Richard Wynn built the bridge over the 
Conway in 1636, and in 1633 the chapel at Llanrwst 
Church, and that both were considered to be works 
of Jones. To this may be added that Sir Richard 
Wynne was Groom of the Chamber to Charles I., 
and subsequently Treasurer to Queen Henrietta. 
This History of the Gwedir Family having be- 
come scarce, a new edition, still with Barrington’s 
Introduction and Notes, was published by subscrip- 
tion in 1827, with notes of interest by the editor. 
He mentions the late Mr. Wynn of Bodscallon, 
‘who was possessed of several anecdotes relative 
to Inigo Jones,” from whom one was received that 
Jones was employed by Queen Elizabeth in repair- 
ing one of the piers of London Bridge, which gained 
him repute, after being recommended by Sir John 
Wynne. He also states as to Llanrwst bridge, 
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‘* Mr. Panton hath informed me, from the records 
of the Quarter Sessions of Denbighshire, that this 
bridge was directed to be rebuilt in the 9th of 
Car. I. from the Privy Council, Jones being then 
Surveyor of the Works.” It was estimated to 
cost £1,000. 

It is worth while to quote The Penny Cyelo- 
pedia, 1837, one of the authorities cited in The 
Architectural Dictionary, and it may be men- 
tioned that Llanrwst Church contains a fine late 
rood-sereen. ‘* The Church has little architec- 
tural beauty, but the interior has some curious 
carving said to have been brought from the neigh- 
bouring abbey of Maenan, and there is a lateral 
chapel, * the Gwedir Chapel,’ built in 1633, from 
a design by Inigo Jones ; but it is much neglected 
(Pennant). The bridge over the Conway is also 
from designs by Inigo Jones.” 

Possibly Jones’s father with the same Christian 
name, whatever its primary form, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Llanrwst, Denbighshire. The 
belief that the architect born there might 
eradually have come about. According to Wood 
(Athena, ed. Bliss, 1820) he was born in London, 
15th July 1573, information which tallies with the 
entry in the register of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, 
Smithfield, showing that in 1573 “‘ Eneyo Jones 
ve sonne of Eneyo Jones was XP-ened y® XIX 
day of July.” * There is good evidence of the 
arms on the original frame of the Houghton por- 
trait of the architect, and these were borne by a 
Denbighshire family of the surname. The sub- 
stance of the tradition concerning the bridge and 
the chapel remains: it is highly probable that the 
architect's family originated in the neighbourhood 
and that the Wynns were interested in young 
The landed property was long the patri- 
mony of the Wynn family. 

The accompanying view of Llanrwst Bridge in 
1809 is reproduced from an engraving in King 
George IV.’s collection by B. Comte after a draw- 
ing by Laporte. 


was 


Jones. 


REVIEWS, 
LONDON. 


The Making of London. By Sir La 
Lond. 1912. 3s. 6d. Hen 


University Press, Amen Corner, E.( 


“rence Gomme. 8vo. 
ry Frowde, Oxford 


This is a small volume, but it is packed full of 


information clearly and interestingly told. On 
everv pace there is evidence of the most careful 
investivation, of the accumulation of valuable facts, 
of a trained mind broucht to bear upon complex 
historical problems, and above all of the enthusiasm 
of a lover of London working con amore. 

* The Di 


29th July, but 
gives 19th July. 


tionary of National Biography gives the date 
The Architectural Di ary correctly 
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Those who are familiar with Sir Lawienc 
Gomme’s larger work The Governance of Londo; 
will appreciate the line of argument here pursued. 
This is not a repetition or a synopsis of the forme: 
but rather complementary and auxiliary, and con 
plete in itself. The author emphasises, and I think 
rightly, the value of tradition and custom as el: 
ments of history, and utilises all that archxolog 
brings to the understanding of the making o! 
London. Probably there is no city in the King 
dom so rich in traditions and records and archieo 
logical discoveries as London, and if this boo! 
succeeds in stimulating the study of these subject 
in their continuity, I have no doubt that the 
author’s object will have been largely gained. 

Many books have been written on London 
familiar more or less to us all, for which old John 
Stow’s Survey has been an invaluable quarry : but 
Sir Lawrence has struck out a path for himselt 
which is not hard-trodden ground. No one can 
rise from a careful perusal of his book without fee! 
ing a great pride in the evolution and growth of 
London ; in it we clasp hands with the Romans, 
who had made it then a place of importance and 
wealth, with a strong civic life which it maintained 
through all subsequent vicissitudes during Saxon 
Norman, and Plantagenet times, each enriching 
and stamping it with its own indelible mark. Be 
ginning as a Roman imperial city, it became a 
Saxon imperial city, and ever since it has been 
imperial by virtue of its history, its noble tradi 
tions, and its importance. A city, however, can 
not remain imperial on its history and traditions 
alone ; it is amazing how little a Londoner knows 
about his London, and how little he cares about it, 
and it is still more amazing how little the Imperial 
Government does for it, and how niggardly it is in 
everything that concerns the improvement and 
beautifying of our capital. Paris, Berlin. Vienna. 
Rome, Washington, are all the especial care of their 
Imperial Governments, and money is lavished on 
them to make these capitals worthy of the name. 
London as being the capital of the Empire should be 
treated imperially, and almost the entire burden 
should not be left to be borne by the County. I 
one result of this book should be to bring about an 
improvement in this respect Sir Lawrence Gomme 
will have deserved well of every lover of London. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on 
Tudor and Stuart London, in which voluminous 
quotations from tracts and ballads give most 
graphic word-pictures of the manners and customs 
of the time, and the well-known proclamation of 
Queen Elizabeth prohibiting the erection of any 
more buildings within three miles of any of the 
gates of the city is given in extenso. 

The letterpress is supplemented by some thirty- 
eight illustrations produced in photo-lithography. 
Most of these are interesting, even if not new, 
and help to elucidate the text; but it is to be 
regretted that ordinary and modern views of St. 

















Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the Tower of London, such as are in 
every cheap guide book, should have been included. 
Sir Lawrence has himself hundreds of rare old 
printsof London, and has access tothousands more, 
the reproduction of any of which would have in- 
creased the attractiveness and value of the book. 
Let us hope that a second edition will soon be 
called for, and that then the author may see his way 
to act on the suggestion I have ventured to make. 
AnprRew T. Taytor [F.]. 


BUILDING TIMBERS. 
Building Timbers and Architects’ Specifications. By J. 

Davies. 1910. (73 in. by 42 in.) 6s. [Alfred Haworth 

& Co., Ltd., 84 Leadenhall Street, F.C.) 

Though published nearly two years ago, this 
little volume has only recently found its way to our 
library bookshelves. We are glad to have the 
opportunity of offering it a hearty even if tardy 
welcome as an interesting and very useful addition 
to the literature of the subjects with which it deals. 

Our knowledge of the properties of building 
materials has made rapid advances of late years, 
and the architect who would write an up-to-date 
specification finds that fewer and fewer of the old 
forms and descriptions, to which traditional usage 
seemed to have lent undue value, are applicable 
to present-day requirements. If he is to bring to 
his work the amount of professional skill reason- 
ably and properly expected of him he has to 
assimilate the result of the latest analyses, tests, 
and methods of treating the various materials, 
and to incorporate these in his descriptions. By 
degrees the clauses dealing with the principal build- 
ing materials have been effectively modernised, 
but those relating to timber seem to a large extent 
to have escaped revision. The result of this neg- 
lect has probably been to give rise to more disputes 
in regard to this particular material than over any 
other. For these the Courts and the public are, 
perhaps naturally, but none the less unfairly, in- 
clined to hold the architect unduly responsible, 
in that he is often inclined to continue to specify 
materials and standards of quality that are now 
virtually unobtainable. Until quite recently 
the only means an architect had of supplementing 
his practical experience in these respects was by 
reference to text-books which, in regard to this 
material, were generally little more up-to-date 
than his old specifications. Current information, 
which the timber trade could have usefully supplied, 
was not brought under his notice, and of the thou- 
sands of catalogues and circulars which deluged 
his office few if any dealt with the changes which 
have been introduced into this trade in recent 


years. 
' So far as we are aware, the present volume is the 
first serious attempt which has been made to 
bridge the gulf that has so long existed between the 
timber merchant and the architect. 


It describes 
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in clear language the respects in which old specifica- 
tion clauses are no longer applicable, and why they 
are useless, if not actually provocative of disputes, 
and it proceeds to offer workable alternatives. It 
also gives very useful and practical notes on all the 
woods in ordinary use, whether for building pur- 
poses or for furniture, and in addition mentions 
many that are now only beginning to be recognised 
as serviceable or ornamental substitutes for those 
usually employed. 

As a practical work of reference on its subject it 
should find a place on every architect’s bookshelf, 
and we feel sure that its usefulness will soon repay 
the cost of its purchase. If it meets with the 
recognition it deserves, a new edition will doubtless 
be called for shortly. We should like to suggest 
that occasion then be taken to remove the weari- 
some reiteration of the title which occurs at the 
top of every page, and to substitute a heading 
which would give a clue to the page’s contents. 
Though it possesses an excellent index, this small 
change would add considerably to its usefulness for 
reference. 

HERBERT A. F.). 


SATCHELL | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Official Architecture. 
Gwydir Chambers, 104 High Holtorn : 
To the Editor, JourNat R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—Your readers will be interested in 
the questions and answers on the above subject 
in the House of Commons, which are published in 
the last and present numbers of the JouRNAL. 

The admissions of Mr. Wedgwood Benn are 
striking. The Office of Works has spent £4,066,945 
upon new works in the last five years, and £464,493 
on salaries ; this in one architectural department 
of the State. 

The London County Council’s Superintending 
Architect now controls a staff of over 600 assistants 
and has been asking for more. Their 
already amount to over £100,000 per annum. 

This “mill” system of official architecture is 
also in vogue throughout the country, and is ex- 
tending amongst railway and other large com- 
mercial companies. Meanwhile, the private prac- 
titioner is contributing in rates and taxes to the 
maintenance of a system which is gradually 
absorbing all state and civic architecture, and 
dependent officials are taking the place of inde- 
pendent artists working in friendly rivalry and 
healthy competition. 

The business aspect need not be dwelt upon, 
though the absence of a proper check upon the cost 
of the undertakings does not usually lead to 
economy. Our last President drew attention to 
the matter, and it is rumoured that our militant 
Council has appointed a Committee to deliberate 
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thereon. One may perhaps venture to express a 
hope that this Committee will sugg 
which pressure may be brought to bear on members 
of the Government. the London ‘| 
and the public, and not members of 
the Royal Institute of Architects who 


themselves occupy positions on the various bodies 


means by 


ounty Council 
least on those 


British 


concerned, so as to prevent the abuseof this svstem. 
The 
claimed 
preservation of the glorious t1 iditions of 
art.—Yours faithfully. 
HERBERT WIGGLESWoRTH [ F.]. 


atmosphere of officialdom cannot be 


to be conducive to the 


idvancement o 
oul 


‘The Improvement of London.’ 

Road, bl ( mon S.VW 
10th August 1912 

To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A. 


SIR, 


6 Lancaster 


sad to see that no one 
modelling of 
ount of 
of the whole 


The substitu 


It makes me rathet 
who notices my suggestions for the r 
the National Gallery seems to take an 
what is really the originating motive 
idea, viz. the revision of the plan. 


V ace 


tion of a large central staircase for the present 
absurd jumble of three staircases, and the forma- 
tion of a large and dignified entrance hall instead 


more), 1s at 


of the present lobby (for it is nothing 
the root of the whole thing. Also the proy ision of 
an axial vista from end to end of the 
galleries. The exterior treatment st 
arises out of that. 

Mr. Davison’s suggestion that the central 
is too large for the rest of the building (he :; 
that it is not too large for the site 
considered, but that would depend very much on 
the treatment of the detail; if the detail is kept 
delicate and refined I do not see that the mere size 
would be an objec tron. The dome 1S 
in proportion to the portico a is in Schinckel’s 
Nikolai Church at Potsdam. Of course the result 
would be that the portico, which is now the princi 
pal feature, would become the secondary feature. 
But nothing will persuade me that the 
paltry little dome is ua satisfactory feature fo 
such a position. 

However, I shall perhaps try study, with 
a low dome and no towers ; though I confess I like 
my present design, and have a belief that if it were 
ever built it would be thought a su As of 
course nothing will ever be done, it is only a harm- 
me and 


lront range of 
1g ore sted all 


leature 
dmits 


is one to he 


not so large 


s it 


present 


less academical pastime, which amuses 
hurts no one. 


H. HeEATHCOTE STATHAM [| F.}. 


Books Received. 
being the Analysis of Builders’ Prices, 


Estimating: with 


full information of Estimating, containing 1,000 Analyses, 
detailing prices, Xe. By Thomas D. L. Piy With 40 illus 
trations. Part I. 3s. 6 et I Ul ie Press, Limited, 


1 Middle Street, Portsmout! 
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9 Conpuir SrrEET, Lonpon, W., 31st August 1912. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Rangoon Municipal Buildings Competition. 

Messrs. ( wilby Gillanders and 0., agents for thr 
Rangoon Municipality, of 67 Cornhill, E.C., write 
that the date in the Conditions in Clause 28 has 
been altered from 51st August to 28th September 
ind in Clause 14 from Ist January to Ist February 
1913. The latest date for posting letters to reach 
Rangoon by the latter date will be by the Indian 
mail of 10th January 1913. 

The Assessor is an Associate R.I.B.A. and 
Consulting Architect to the Government of Burma. 
The duties of the Assessor will be in accordance 
with Clause 2 of the R.I.B.A. Regulations fo: 
Architectural Competitions. The selected architect 
will have undivided responsibility for the carrying 
out of the work. The duties mentioned in Clauses 
22, 24 and 25 of the Conditions of Competition have 
been modified, and the duties of the selected archi- 
tect will be those specified in the R.I.B.A. Schedule 
of Professional Charges. Clause 4 of the Conditions 
has been modified and payment of the commission 
will be in accordance with the R.I.B.A. Schedule 
of Professional Charges. The plan numbered “6” 
in Clause 19 of the Conditions may be omitted by 
Competitors. 


Huddersfield Town Planning Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the Royal 
Institute have considered the conditions of the 
above, and while they cannot advise the Council 
to bar the competition they consider the con- 
ditions in many respects unsatisfactory. 

Competition for Constables’ Houses, Ayr. 

Members and Licentiates are informed that this 
competition has been vetoed by the Glasgoy 
Institute of Architects on account of the unsatis 
factory nature of the Conditions. 


[an MacA.ister, Seeretary RIB_A. 





CHRONICLE 
British School at Rome: Scholarship in Architecture. 
Particulars are now available of the Scheme of 
Competitions for the Scholarship in Architecture 


























BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME : 
at the British School at Rome,* offered by the 
(‘ommissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

The Scholarship will be of the value of £200 per 
annum, and will be ordinarily tenable for three 
vears. The Competitions will be conducted by 
the Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome.t 

The Examinations will be graduated in three 
staves -— 

(A) An Open Qualifying Examination. 

(B) A First Competition, open to candidates 
selected in the Open Qualifying Examination, to 
the winners of certain Scholarships, and to candi- 
dates nominated by certain bodies. 

(C) A Final Competition, open to not more than 
ten candidates selected from the candidates in the 
First Competition. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and less 
than thirty vears of age at the date of entry for 
the Final Competition, which will be held in Sep- 
tember 1913. 

Candidates who have gained a place in the list of 
eligible candidates for the First Competition, either 
as the result of the Open Qualifying Examination 
or in virtue of their having obtained certain 
Scholarships or of their having been nominated by 
certain bodies, or who have failed in the Final 
Competition, will be entitled to compete again in 
the First Competition until the age limit defined 
above has been reach d. 


(A) THE OPEN QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. 


For this examination all British subjects under 


thirty will be entitled to enter. The subject will 
he set by the Faculty of Architecture, and the 
design must be sent in on a double elephant sheet. 
From candidates entering for this Examination the 
Faculty will select those eligible to compete in the 
First Competition. 


(B) THe First Competition. 
For the First Competition the following candi- 
dates will be entitled to enter :— 
1. The candidates selected in the Open Qualify- 
ing Examination. 
2. Winners of the R.A. Travelling Studentships 
and of the following R.I.B.A. Studentships : 
Soane Medallion. 
Tite Prize. 
Owen Jones Studentship. 
Ashpitel Prize. 
Grissell Medal. 


Copies may be had on application to Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw, Hon. General Secretary, Oftice of the British School 
at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, S.W. 

+ JournaL, 27th April 1912, p. 462. The members of 
the Faculty of Architecture are Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., President R.I.B.A.. W. R. Lethaby [F.], E. L. 
Lutyens [F'.), Sir Robert S. Lorimer, A.R:S.A. [F.), 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A [F’.), Professor C. H. Reilly [A.], 
John W. Simpson |/’.), Leonard Stokes [F’.], and Si 
Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A. [F.]. 
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3. Candidates nominated by the following, with a 
maximum of four from any given Institution : 

a. The Royal Academy. 
b. The Roval College of Art. 
And the following Institutions eo recognised ” by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects : 
c. Edinburgh College of Art. 
d,. Glasgow School of Architecture. 
e. Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
/. The Architectural Association (London). 
gq. London University School of Architecture. 
h. Manchester School of Architecture. 
i. Sheffield University Department of Archi 
tecture. 

4. Candidates nominated by the Allied Societies 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in the 
Colonies. 

The subject will be set by the Faculty, who will 
determine the number character of 
drawings required. 

Candidates will be allowed two months for the 
preparation of their reckoned from the 
date of the issue of the subject with its conditions. 

From the candidates who have competed in the 
First Competition the Faculty will select not more 
than ten candidates for the Final Competition. 


also and 


designs, 


C. THe Finat Competition. 

The subject for this Competition will be set by 
the Faculty, and will be announced in the room on 
the opening of the first sitting of the competitors. 
The Competition will be held * in London. 
It will begin at 10 a.m. on a Monday morning and 
continue till 1 P.M. on the Saturday of the second 
week following. 

Competitors will be required on the first dav to 
make a sketch design which shall be covered with 
a sheet of tracing paper sealed down in the com- 
partment by the Moderator at the end of the first 
day. Intheir finished designs the competitors must 
adhere generally to the idea of the sketch design. 

The Faculty will select the successful candidate 
for the Commissioners’ Election. 


en loge 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

The subject for the Open Qualifving Examina- 
tion will be announced in the Autumn. The last 
date on which designs for this Examination can be 
received will be 20th January 1913. The date of 
the First Competition will be 15th March to 
15th May 1913. The date of the Final Competi- 
tion will be 15th September to 4th October 1913. 
It is the intention of the Faculty of Architecture 
to arrange the announcement of subjects for the 
Open Qualifying Examination and for the First 
Competition so as to students in the 
Dominions to have the same time for the prepaca- 
tion of their designs as the students at home. 


enable 


Official Architecture : Questions in Parliament. 
In the House of Commons on the 25th July 
Mr. GoLpsMITH asked whether, in view of the fact 
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that the annual expenditure of the Office of Works 
is £2,500,000, he could state how much of this sum 
had been spent on new buildings during the past 
financial year and how much on repairs ? 

Mr.WeEpGwoop BEn\, for the First Commissioner 
ot Works: The total amount spent by the Office of 
Works on new buildings, including the cost of cer- 
tain sites during the year 1911-1912, was £822,476 ; 
on maintenance and repairs, £587,868. 

Mr. GoupsmirH further what was the 
amount of new work, excluding repairs, executed 
to the design of the Office of Works since Ist January 
1907, and what was the amount of salaries paid in 
connection therewith ? 

Mr. Wepa@woop Benn: The expenditure upon 
new works executed to designs prepared in the 
Office of Works for the five vears ending the 
3lst March 1912 has amounted to £4,066,945. The 
total payment for salaries, &c., for the same period 
is £464,493, but a large proportion of this is for 
services not connected the construction of 
new buildings. 

Mr. Go.tpsmitH asked the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the design which had been 
adopted for Oxford Circus was to be continued 


asked 


with 


for the remainder of Regent Street as far as the 
Quadrant ; whether any scheme had been laid 
down forthe rest of the street ; and, ifso, whether 


he could state the name of the architect selected ? 
Mr. Monracu, replying for Mr. Runciman: A 
design has been approved for Oxford Circus and 


the adjoining frontages along Regent Street as 
far as the first cross street on each side. No one 
scheme has been laid down for the rest of the 
street. Between the termination of the Oxford 
Circus design and the Quadrant the street is 


divided into separate blocks by side streets, and 
for several of these designs by various 
architects acting for occupying tenants have been 
settled and in part executed. 

Mr. GotpsmitH: Was Mr. Tanner’s design for 
rebuilding Oxford Circus selected by an open com- 
petition - and, if not, what system was adopted 2 

Mr. Monracu: Mr. Tanner’s design was not 
selected by an open competition, but from designs 
submitted by several architects acting for tenants 
occupying premises in the Circus. 


blocl 
NOCKS 


On the 6th August, Mr. Gotpsmira asked if he 
could be informed of the number of buildings 
erected by the Office of Works to the design of 
architects not connected with the Office of Works 
since the Ist January 1907 ? 

Mr. Wepewoop BeEny, replying for the First 
Commissioner of Works : No buildings de- 
signed by outside architects have been commenced 
since January 1907, but several have been in course 
of erection which were commenced prior to that 
date—viz. (1) Victoria and Albert Museum ; (2) 
Admiralty Buildings, Block IV.; (3) British 
Museum Extension ; (4) Public Offices, Whitehall. 


new 
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Mr. GotpsmitH: Is the hon. gentleman ay 
that the Office of Works have spent over £4,000, 

in the last five years on the erection of new bu 
ings, and apparently the whole of that work 
been done by the official architects of the Office of 
Works ; and will they see that in future outs 
architects are given a chance of competing y 
the official architects ? 

Mr. WepGwoop Benn: I cannot say, witho 
reference, whether the figures given by the hi 
member are correct, but there is no reason why t! 
Office of Works should change the course whi 
they have adopted. 

Mr. Gotpsmiru: Is the hon. gentleman awa 
that these are the figures which he gave me |: 
week ¢ 


South Kensington Museum. 

In the Report for the year 1911 on the Victor 
and Albert Museum, the Director and Secreta: 
Sir Cecil H. Smith |[H.A.], states that the archite 
tural collection of the Indian Section, which is 
now exhibited in the Entrance Hall and Rooms 
1 and 2, has been considerably revised, and 
rearranged as far as possible under the three 
headings, Buddhist, Brahmanical or Hindu, and 
Muhammadan. The important plaster casts 
representing various styles of Indian architecture 
have been carefully tinted to reproduce the tone 
and surface of the originals. Thus the casts 
prepared from architectural details in the deserted 
Mogul palaces at Fathpur-Sikri have 
coloured to resemble the characteristic red sand- 
stone of that group of buildings; those prepared 
from details illustrating the highly sculptured 
work in the Brahmanical temples at Bhuvanesh- 
war, Orissa, to resemble the original buff-coloured 
sandstone ; and those from architectural panels in 
the ruined Muhammadan city of Gaur, Bengal, to 
resemble the greyish-black hue of the so-called 
‘* blackstone ” (carboniferous shale). <A series of 
drawings, prints, and photographs, illustrating the 
principal styles of Indian architecture—Buddhist, 
Jain, Brahmanical-Dravidian, &e—is also to be 
exhibited in this room. 

Additions to the Phené Spiers Collection of 
Architectural Drawings include designs by Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott for the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. John, Norwich; for St. Mark’s, Milverton, 
Leamington ; for a Lych House, Ramsgate Ceme- 
tery; for All Hallows’ Church, Southwark, and 
for the portals of the north transept and for pulpit 
of Westminster Abbey; measured drawings by 
Mr. A. EK. Bullock of the Brewers’ Hall, Addle 
Street, E.C., and the Nicholas Stone monuments 
at Charterhouse Chapel, &c. Also a collection of 
sketch designs for York House, &c., by Philip 
Wyatt; drawing of frescoes of Easby Abbey 


been 


Church and of details of other churches by M: 
Phené Spiers ; and a design by Mr. Ernest Claude 
Lee for St. Mary’s Church, Whitechapel. 
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ACT : 


The State and Art Training. 


At the annual meeting of the National Society of 
{rt Masters, held at the South Kensington Museum 
m the 25th ult., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President R.I.B.A., in an address on * State-Aided 
Art Training in England,” said that the artist and 
craftsman were in a precarious position, and their 
work was not in demand owing to the accumulation 
of works of art, and the particular direction given 
to connoisseurship by wealthy modern collectors. 
Ihe State had not only failed to deal with the 
problem, but had aggravated it by letting loose on 
the market large numbers of imperfectly trained 
artists, their imperfect training being due to the 
absence of clear principle or policy in regard to the 
object and limits of State-aided training in art. 
The result was a large supply of that for which 
there was no demand. To meet those conditions 
they should definitely accept the position that the 
object in view was to produce really competent 
artists and craftsmen, men who would rank among 
the productive assets of the country. This would 
clear away the confusion between general artistic 
education and specialised instruction, and limit 
training to the latter. It would also wipe out the 
amateur. Candidates for admission to the schools 
should have to give proof of exceptional capacity ; 
the schools should be reduced in number and the 
smaller be made preliminary and subordinate to a 
few central schools, which should be developed 
both as regards equipment and personnel. The 
instructors should be selected for proved ability, 
and not for the successful negotiation of certain 
mechanical tests. They should also be allowed 
the opportunity of practising their arts, giving, 
for example, half their time to the school and half 
to their private work. 


The Insurance Act: Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Society. 

The Architectural Association, in conjunction 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Surveyors’ Institution, have had under con- 
sideration how best the interests of their members 
and those in their employ who come within the 
category of insured persons under the National In- 
surance Act may be promoted. After consultation 
with insurance experts, they have come to the 
conclusion that the formation of a special “ ap- 
proved society ” for architects’ and surveyors’ 
assistants and clerks would prove advantageous to 
those concerned, for two principal reasons, viz. : 

(i) That their average health, as a class, is good. 

(ii) That the proportion of persons passing out 
of the category of insured persons is higher than 
in non-technical professions and businesses ; and 
that as a consequence the funds available for 
henefits in addition to those provided by the Act 
would be larger than in societies with a miscel- 
laneous membership. 

Subject to sufficient numbers being obtained, it 
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has been decided to found such a society. As a 
membership of at least 5,000 is necessary in order 
to form a separate entity for insurance purposes, 
it is hoped that support may be relied upon in 
furthering an effort which should prove of benefit 
to those in the professions who come within the 
provisions of the Act, by asking clerks and others 
who are eligible and would like to join, to sign the 
form of application. There is nothing to prevent 
persons who may have already enrolled themselves 
in a non-professional society from transferring 
their membership, and, for the reasons stated 
herein, there would seem to be definite advantages 
to be gained by their so doing. All persons 
engaged in architects’ and surveyors’ offices and 
earning less than £160 per annum are eligible for 
membership. 

The formation of the society is supported by 
the following members of the two professions :— 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.0., R.A. [F.}, Sir 
Ernest George, A.R.A. [F.], Sir Alexander Sten- 
ning [F.], F.S.I., W. Edgar Horne, M.P., F.S.L., 
Leslie R. Vigers, F.S.1., G. Corderoy, F.S.I.; and 
by Professor Reginald Blomfieid, A.R.A., President 
R.I.B.A.; A. W. 8S. Cross, M.A. [F.], George 
Hubbard, F.S8.A. [F.], Ernest Newton, A.R.A. [F.], 
and E. Guy Dawber [F.], Vice-Presidents R.1.B.A.; 
Hon. Edward Gerald Strutt, F.S.1., President 
of the Survevors’ Institution ; John Farrer, F.S.1., 
W. Edward Woolley, F.S.1., H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.S.I. [F.], Edward Blakeway I’Anson, F.S.I. [F.], 
Vice-Presidents of the Surveyors’ Institution ; 
Gerald C. Horsley [F.], President of the Archi- 
tectural Association; W. Curtis Green [F.] and 
Maurice E. Webb, Vice-Presidents of the Architec- 
tural Association. 

Applications for enrolment must be made on the 
official form not later than 16th September next 
to the Hon. Secretary of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, 18 Tufton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


Housing and Town Planning Lectures. 

The Garden City Association is arranging to 
deliver a series of lantern lectures in various parts 
of England during the coming winter on Housing 
and Town Planning. The subjects will include : 

Town Planning: (a) Historical; (b) Continental 
Examples ; (c) The Act of 1909; (d) The Present Position 
of Town Planning. 

The Garden City Movement : (a) Its Origin ; (6) Progress 
in England ; (c) Progress Abroad; (d) Garden Cities as a 
Solution of the Housing Problem; (e) Garden Cities, 
Garden Suburbs and Garden Villages. i 

The Housing Question: (a) The Problem of the Slum; 
(6) Housing Environment and its Effects; (c) Housing in 
Mining Districts—the worst-housed parts of the country. 

Co-partnership in Housing : (a) Its Phenomenal Growth ; 
(b) Its Applicability. 


Any who would like to arrange a lecture in their 
own particular town or district are invited to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the Association at 
3 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 
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Obituary. 
EpMUND JoHNn MILNER ALLEN, whose death 
occurred on the 10th June from pneumonia, was 
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the seventh and only surviving son of the late 
John Milner Allen, painter. rm in Bayswater in 
September 1859, his early years were passed in 
Fulham. When about eighteen years of age, he 
was articled with Mr. William Warlow Gwyther. 
In 1878 he became a student of the Roval Academy 
of Arts, where he was a Silt Medallist. In 1882 
he was elected an Associate of the Institute. and 
in the following year Was aw arded an extra Silver 
Medal in the Soane Medallion Con petition. Fon 
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some years previously he had been engaged in mis- 


cellaneous decorative an rchitectural work and 
furniture designing, but in 1884 he commenced 
practice seriously. Success came to him early 

from 1884 to 1885, the late Arthur B. Gibson and 
he, working in conjunction, won five competitions 
in succession at Newcastle mn-Tvne. asa result of 
which they erecte | | N at Byker, Scots- 
wood Road nd EK ick. re) istle-upon-Tyne. 
Having started well in tl ort Mir. Allen was 
for some time uncerta whether he should not 
settle there: cided, however, to return to 
London, where he became asso ed with Mr. John 
W. Simpson. From their concerted designs some 
of our most notable specimens of architecture have 
been erected. At Liverpool. the City Hospital. 
South; at Wor ( ‘ictoria Institute (the 
first public building of which the foundation stone 
was laid by King George, t] uke ot York): at 
Bradford, the Cartwright norial Hall: and at 
Glasgow, the Fine Art ral erie These last, 
though composed on classic lines, are relieved from 
any severity of stvle by the free Renaissance treat 

ment of their detail ma the tand in the 
Kelvinerove Park looking towards the University, 
form one of the noblest piles in Great Britain. In 
addition to the above works, Mes Simpson and 
Allen were the joint aut! f the successful de- 
signs in the first ty ympetitions for the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary ry considerable work, 
both public and private, was also executed to Mr. 
Allen's sole designs, including houses at Wimble- 
don, Oxford, Brighton, and ewhere. commercial 
buildings and egymnasia, & and the new Council 
Schools at Richmond Mr. Allen was a 
man devoted to his art and to the best traditions 
of his profession. His early death | vreat 
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served his pupilage wit the late William Peachy, 
of York, for a term of five yea On the com- 
pletion of his articles he \ ngaged in the archi- 
tect’s department of the at l re and Yorkshire 
Railway for about two vears, hen the department 
being handed over t he neineers staff, he 
entered the architect's department of the North- 
Eastern Railway at r} | during his stay 
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there (which lasted elg! years) as encaged in the 
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preparation of plans for the Newcastle station, &c. 


After a term in the York City Surveyor’s »ffice, a1 

as surveyor first to the Houghton-le-Spring Ru 

District Council, and afterwards to that of Beverley 
he was engaged at different times by well-know) 
architects of the North as head assistant TO assi 

in the preparation of school plans, &e. In 1899 
he started practice for himself in York, where hue 
carried on a successful business. He was archite: 

for the Haxby Day Schools and Sunday School, 
also for alterations and additions to Flaxton Schoo! 
and numerous country residences in Yorkshire 
&e. He was consulting surveyor to the Flaxton 
and Bishopthorpe Rural District Councils up to 
the time of his death. 


Miscellaneous. 
REGINALD Bromrietp, A.R.A., President 
.A., has a new work in the press with Messrs. 
Cassell on ** Architectural Drawine and Drauchts 
men,” in which he traces the history of his subject 
through the ages, with illustrations. 

Mr. ArcuipaLp ©, Dickie [4.] has been ap 
pointed to the Chair of Architecture at Manchester 
Universitv—vacant through the resignation, owing 
to ill-health, of Professor 8. H. Capper [ A.]. 

Mr. Frank Lisuman [4.] has been appointed 
Consulting Architect to the Government of the 
United Provinces of Aera and Oudh, India. 

Mr. WALTER KNIGHT SHIRLEY [Licentiate 1911] 
has succeeded to the titles of his cousin. the tenth 
Earl Ferrers and Viscount Tam orth. who died on 
the 26th ult. he new earl, the son of the late Rev. 
Walter Waddington Shirley, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Oxford, was born in 1864, was educated 
at Winchester and New College, Oxford, and 
served his articles with Mr. Basil ¢ hampneys. In 
1894 he was awarded a Medal of Merit in the 
Institute Prize Competitions for an Essay on the 
Treatment of Sculpture in relation to Architecture. 


‘‘ Architects from George IV. to George V.”:: Errata. 

The following errors require correction in the list of 
architects and their works appended to Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams’ Paper “ Architects from George IV. to 
George V.” [JouRNAL, 27th July]: 

Page 653: The Baroness Burdett-Coutts Market 
and the Fountain in Victoria Park were the work of 
Henry A. DARBisHIRE, not Alfred Darbyshire. 

Page 649: Mr. George D. Stevenson [A.], Grissell 
Medallist 1876, writes: ‘ There is an error in the notice 
ot the late Sir Horace Jones where it states in reference 
to the Tower Bridge that the details were done by 
Brangwyn. Sir Horace Jones did not live to carry out 
the work. I carried out the whole of the architectural 
design and details as well as the ornamental ironwork 
of the approaches, upper footways, lamps, &c., 
for Sir John Wolte Barry. Previous to this, I had 
worked on the various schemes for some years for 
Sir Horace Jones. Reference to the Building News 
(June 9, July 13, July 27, 1894) and other papers will 
show correspondence and illustrations confirming all 
this. Sir John Wolfe Barry in his book and lectures 
was good enough to mention my name as having done 
this work for him.” 








